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A MAibR TREND towa'd greater-equal^ 
ity in thejole^'statos of men and women 
hic become appiffent thronghOQt the world, 
espedaily in the deveiopd countries, in the 
United States it has already had important 
impacts on the economy, it has increased the 
supply of women workers available to do the 
many different kinds of paid jobs that are 
need»l to produce goods and services, and it 
has changed the nature of our unemploy- 
ment probps. As the dtherjide bfjhe 
same cplii, there have been signifiiiant effect^ 
on both the total amount and the distribu- 
tion of disposable iiicpme available to iti- 
dividuals/and to families to buy what has 
bjien produced. 

The-stringent federal laws and regulations 
dealing with nondiscrimiiation in employ- 
ment that were enacted in the inidJ9601s... 
have reinforced this trend. With limited ex- 
ceptions, equality of opportunity for all pro- 
tected groups--induding women-is ^caN 
for in filling job openings at all levels^ sub- 
jo:t only to qualiHcations that are clearly 
relevant to job performance. 

The Conference Board has assumed a 
leadership rule in keeping the busings com- 



...... . 

munity informed about these imptant 
changes. We expect a coiitiniiiiig informa- 
tion develbpltieht and dissemihatjoh prbj 
gram to be needed in this area for many 
years-possibly greaier than pUr own limited 
resources can sustain. 

W^ wish tb thank the Rockefeller Family 
Fund, The Ford Foundation, and Mobil Oil 
€orporationJor grants helping to support 
this particular reearch project; 
- Appreciation is also due to the following 
employer associations for their help in en- 
couraging a sufficient response to_our Con- 
k ferenceloard survey so that some of the 
employment data gathered from very large 
companies could.be considered separately by 
broad industry categories: 

"Airline industrial Relations Conference 
American Gas Association 
American tracking Association 
Association of American Railroads 
Bank Administration Institute 
Edison Electric institute 
National Association of Broadcasters 
National Retail Merchants Association 



it should, of course, be noted that none of 
these funders or helpful employer associa- 
tions is responsible for the design or conduct 
of this Conference Board study or for the m- 
terpretajion of the. results. The study m 
designed and carried out as a.joint project by . 
Riith Gilbert Shacffer, Senior Research 
Associate in biir Mahageiiieht Research 
Division which is under the direction of 
Harold Stieglitz, and by ' Heleii' Axel, 
Economist in Our Economics bivision, 
which is tinder the direction of Edgar R. , 
Fiedler. 

in ail of our research we are espKially in- 
debted to the many in^ividiials and organi- 
zations tliat provide its witii data. Tliis is 
even more true than usual for this study; for 
the topic is an extremely sensitive one; The 
Conference Board is grateful tliat so many 
major corporations trust it to carry out this 
kind of research well and to maintain the 
strictest confidentialit). 



KENNETH A; RANDAtt 
President 
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The MID-» MARKED A WATER- 
SHED in this country's approacii to the ap- 
propriate employment of its full array of 
huiiian rttoiirces, The.fact is that up until 
iheii virtually all the higher paying, more 
desirable jobs and leadership roles in our 
society had been reserved hot jiist to a cer- 
tain group of whites, but to white mE 
Title VII of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 and 
the related Executive Orders 112^16 and 
1137$ mandated an end to the discrimi- 
natory distribution of employiiieni op- 
poriunities, not only on the basis^f race, 
color, reli^on and national origii but also 
oh tiie basis of sw; By_i972, mese non- 
discrimination-in-empioyment reJaireinents 
had been extended to all sector^ of the 
ecdndiny. 

The results-oriented delinition of what 
cohstitiites eihplbymeht discrimin- iibn that 
was adopted' in Title. VIl was given 
unanimous approval by the Supreme Court 
iii 1971.' Because it reqiiircri i'.ripibyers to 
justify their continued use ot >>o2icies and 
practices that have aii adverse c:ff„ct bii the 
employment opportunities fmM to aiiy 
protected group, it has posed rundainental 
questions about the genuine qualiHcations 
needed to perform different kinds of jobs. 



'Cri^s V. DukePowerCo. 401 U.S. 424(1971). 



By now many superficial explanations of 
why women and^memhe'ts of minority 
groups should be limited to certain jobs and 
excluded from oihers have been questioned 

and found wanting. ' 

When the federal nondiscrimination laws 
and regulations first went into effect, many 
major employers assumed they were largely 
irrelevant to .them-that this was just one 
mbre. example bf heedless governmental 
meddling in the essentially sound, well-run 
affairs of their brgahizatibhs. Biit over the 
years this attitude has changed. More and 
more emplbyers have cditie to recognize that 
some of their seemingly heiitral staffing 
policies and practices do indeed have the ef- 
feci of unnecessarily excluding qualified 
women and minorities from the better jobs.^ 
They have djscovered that a considerable 
number of tim^honored employment poli- 
cies and procedures are largely irrelevant 
to their own business purposes and-even 

.1 

_/ : 

•"Only soiiie iif itie injplicatibns bf the federal lidii- 
diKriniinajfcn laws and ^ 

particular rcporjj lijs imiprianito nMthai ihcy cover 
(///aspects of the employmeni rclaiionship, not josi in- 
ilial hiring and ither siaffiij|: actions; See Noii- 
feWHMon Hi impJojifneni, Uianging Perspectins 
Cbnrereiitt Boa^ 

Imimni and lktj)enlni Mml Ijfm, t^iti- 
fercnce Board Repori No: 677 (1975), bblh by.Rujji 
Gilbert Shaeffer: ■ 



worse-^that sbirie are 
tional. Taking positive steps to c 
practices not only improves the jbb bi> 
portunities being provided to protected 
groups; it also contributes to the safe arid ef- 
ficient operation of the business. 
\^ In the early years foHowirig passage of the 
law, most employers focused almost all bf 
their attention on improving the job bp- 
pOFtunities they provided to minorities. Sex 
discrimination had been included in the law 
almost inadvertently, and it was regarded as 
a somewhat; frivolous issue^ But when the 
costly AT&T consent agreement was signed 
in January, 1973, employers were abruptly 
reminded that they were also required to 
provide equall employment opportunity for 
women. ( 

. Despite some real misgivings about how 
the yaribiis la^s and regiilatrbns are being 
administered, ipany major employers now 
say that they find rib ihcbihpatability .be- 
tween the basic thrust of the nondiscrimina- 
tion requirement and what soiirid business 
policy and practice dictate. They say that 
equal employment opportunity makes good 
business sense;; that this country can no 
longer afford to waste sucji a valuable 
natural resource as the vast pool of human 
potential our various minorities and females 
represent. Together these protected groups 
account for just about half the civilian work 
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force, and,. as thonghtfiii business ieaders 
note; we simply must talce proper advantage 
pftheirBtalentsandskilb. 

AbbiittheCiiirtboblt 

This chartbook is tlie M in a planned 
series of reports on the progress that is being 
made in utilizing onrconntnf's< fnii array of 
hiinian Am iiibre appropriately: it 
fociis^ on the target of all the previously 
overlooked groups, the women, who now 
iiiake iip over 40 per^nt of the work force. 
It documents what happened between 1970 
and 1975 iii improving job opportunities for 
wonieh,.wiili si^al emphasis oh the prog- 
ress madein business.' 
. There has been change. Women are, in- 
deed, beginning to move into some of the 
better payiiig, higher status occupational 

'AsuteequentvojumeM^^^^^ 
of rtie cprporate change effort for women and will soni- 
marize whaiJias been learned ihiis far aboui How ib 
make such effbris more successful. 



categbrid iii largeriumbers, especialiy in 
some major cotnpanies; By 1975; the change 
process had iibt heeii in effect loiig enough 
to have made major differences in the 
overall configuration of women's employ- 
ment pattertis. But it is clear that if ihe new 
staffing flows continucj they will yield 
sigriificalitly different bcciipatidnal profiles 
for women. On the other hand, experts warn 
it is likely to be many decades before women 
and men share eqlially iii top decision- 
making roles in high-technology industries 
and _in_certa[n other heavily male^dbmihated 
job categories.' Some doubt that it will ever 
happen. 

FAs Influencing the Change 
Process 

The changes in male^feiiialc emplbyihent 

'For a fuller discussion of^uch iiiaiiers, see Moniiof- 
i»| ihimmn Mom SfsTem, Conference Board 
Report No. 717(197?), byRuth Gilbert Shaeffer. 



patterns that occurred between 1970 and 
1975 are by no means simple. They arc the 
resuit_of the interplay of many socio- 
economic trends, technological develops 
ments, and cyclical influences in addition to 
employer efforts to comply with the federal 
nondiscrimination laws and regulations; 
This study demonstrates that ihese changes 
also differ considerably based on the existing 
circumstances in different sectors of the 
ecbnpiiiy; in different kinds of iiidustri^ 
within the business sector; |n different sizes 
of companies within each ihdiistryj in dif- 
ferent Occiipatibnal categories; and also in 
relation to the initial proportions of men and 
worrien in the work force. Knowing about 
such differences may help individual con- 
panies to determine: {\\ where tiieiNown 
change effort is likely to yield relatively 
prompt results; (2) where they may need to 
make greater efforts; and (3) where they may 
need to plan for sustained effort based on 
longer range strategies for achieving gradual 
change. 




Several different kinds of employ- 
mptdata liavetieervused in preparing 
thischartbook: • 



(A) t97D data from the U.S. Census 
of Population. 

(B) 1970, 197rand 1975 data from 
the Current Population Survey (CPS) of 
househdids, iricludihg unpublished 
data: 

(Cj 1970and 1975 payroll data from 
sytveys of establlshmehts cbhducted 
by the U.S: Department of Labor. 
■ (d) 1970 and 1975 U.S. summaries 
ofrall EE(^1 rejiort^ by industry pub^ 
ilshed by the Eqiial Emplsyment Op- 
portunity Commission: 
_il.19?0 and .1975 Consolidatod 
EEO-1 reports submitted to Thj Con- 
ference Board by a matched sample of 
111. veiy large, but not- necessarily 
lyplpli.^ cbmpah[e8_-_lh_ certain irj- 
dustries: The companies are among 
those listed. In the various FoMm 
lists, plus other very large members of 
certalnempjoyerassoclatlons. 



(F) Survey' information from 209 
ver)f large co'mpahles wlih respect i'o 
1970-1975 chahp iri their employ- 
ment of women for certain clearly non- 
tradltlonaijobs. 

We have tried to keep, this diversity of 
source material in mind In preparing 
the chartbook, and readers are urged 
to proceed cautiously in making their 
ownadditiplGpmparisbns. . , ' 

It should especially be noted, that 
the Census and the Current Popula- 
IIPO. Sun/ey jCP^ data, are obtained 
from households, while the oth^r 
kinds of data v^e used ar& obtained 
from employers, [^ta for the.?ame 
M^fPi'^l'l^se two sources will differ 
because the former is a cponi of per- 
sons working while :the latter Is a 
?M9NpbA heW'JLadditipn, e^^ 
pjoyer statistics by definiiion exclude 
workers; ihey are In- 



J'SJMher.cdmMcMoA]!'.^^ 
sus and the Cl^ data themselves are 



not fully comparable. The 1970 Census 
figures on detailed: occupations and 
industries were taken from a 20 per- 
centjiample^qf jhepui^^^ 
lected at a specific time (April, 1970) 
primarily through mailed questlbn- 
riair|sJhU8,theprepceptibl6l)bth 
to seasonal influences on empjoy- 
menLaf\ild errors In self-enumera- 
tibh. The CPS data, on the othei" hand, 
are gatjiered by trained Intereiewers 
from a relatively small sample of 
households (50,000) surveyed each 
month for labor [orce iriformatioh. 
Results for all the months in the year 
can be averaged to bbialn a liibre 
stable aggregate figure fbr the yel 
but there often is still considerable 
variability Involved.. Furtliermore, 
since the occupatlbrial classlfrcatlbhs 
used in this suivey were not re& 
onciled to the 1970:Census classiflca- 
tlbh system until 1972, hp direct com- 
parlsons can be made of data within 
this series between 1970and 1975: 
Although, the summary statistics 
from the EEOC for business and in- 



dtistry present no discrepancies iii (Siiivey cornpanies that indicated nia- Itiale^feitiale coltipbsitldh of the work 
definitions when aggregated Into the [Or acqyisitions Or force 
liroad indostrial classifications used , cioded.) the problem Is one of (3) On certain important nontradl- 
in this ciiaKk, a c^^^^ ' repfesBveness- We must^a^^^ libnaijobs. 
prblilefn pbably Ixlp t)6M that these cbmpahlelare not ^n^^^^^^ ' 
twoJIsmwItlrR^irt ?s['iy;M''3i.'5[.M.»6ry 1^^^^^^^^ „ 
employee 'with iob or more empl^^^ pB in thelrlndustrles. Nonetheless Moreover Jn pfeseirig inform^^ 
ees (and gbverhrhent contractors with the infbrmatlbh they supplied js iiripbr- about what has been happening within 
^ or more emplbyeeslare required to tant, for they are leading companies certa[n Industries, we have been able, 
file iEO-1 forms. Smaller employers' that employ millions of persons. by 'comparing the patterns in data 
compllancev^th the filing requ^^ . By analyzing and cbmparing the from different sources, to shed some 
was undoubtedly reater in I9ira than aval^^able data In various ways, we light on the eHect company size ma^ 
in 1970, when the law was still rela- have been able to present information have had on the job opportunities be- 
lively new. Thus, although ElOC data about the job opportunities being pro- ing provided for women during this 
dealihpiththeprbpibnlbf women vided to wOM In vMuf ocW * periiid. _ 
in various categories in different years tional categories in the period: from ' Because we expect this chartbook 
are likely to be sound, the growth 1970 to 1975 In terms of the following will be used In a variety of settings, we 
fjgur^ for some pccupatibris and Ih^ successive frames of reference: ' have tried to keep the number of foot- 
dustfies In • the EEOC statistics notes to a mjnimum Jhe data sources 
presented In this book may be lor each chart are shown by lettered 
somewhat exaggerated. • Tlie economy as a wliole reference to those listed at the begin- 
On M othir hand, Ihe EEO-i • The copate sector compared' nin^ of this methodoiojiicai note, 
statistics for 1970 and 1975 from the . with all other sectors Those, who have questions about 
veiy large companies participating In • Within the corporate sector specific . statistics, or about our 
the GB Survey are precisely matched • (ij By industry, based on what Is phOdO^^ogy In dealing with the data 
foryMr-t^yearcbmpplty,M^^ belngproduced > are invited to contact the authors at 
the growth figures will be sound. (2) By Industry, based on the The Conference lo^rd. ' / 



The Eeohomy as a Whole 
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When the we census was taken there 
were ^ iniliibn women employed lii the 
Uiiiied States, and tliey accounted for 38 
^roent of the total work force. By 1975, 
CPS data showed $at the number of work- 
ing, women had increased to_ nearly 34 
miUion, and their proportion of total U,S. 
emplbymeiit had increased to 40.perceht. On 
the face of it, this might seem taindicate that 
sum progress had been liiade iii iiiiprbving 





the job opportunities provided to women 
over the five-year period. But the number of 
women wanting to work has been growing 
rapidly^ too, and providing women with 
more jobs does not necessarily mean pro- 
viding them with better jobs. 

The characteristic feature of our very large 
female labor force has been-and continues 
to be-severe occupational segregation. 
Unlike the men, most women workers are 
crowded into a relatively narrow range of 
lower paying, less desirable occupations. 



They are also heavily concentrated within 
certain industries that rely heavily on these 
occupations. Despite recent efforts to 
broaden, the range of occupational roles 
available to women, "traditionally female" 
occupations still persist, and the overall 
employment profiles of women workers con- 
tinue to be quite separate and distinct from 



And yet, as subsequent information in this 
chartbobk amply demonstrates, in response 
to many economic, social, and legal 
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pressures, an important change has begiin in 
the way lii which women in the woric force 
are being utilized in certain pans of the 
economy. £ven thoiigh this change process is 
stili too WW to have resulted in strilcing dif- 
ference in the overall empioyment patterns 
of women, bclween_ 1970 and 1975 there 
were some DOtabie improvements m the job 
opportunites beingprovided to them; 

A more detailed Ibbk at the empioymeiii 
patterns of men and women in 1970, both by 
ihdiislry and by occupation, provides 
iiaaMry Jackgroiind infdrmatioii for 
undentanding.the changes that had occurred 
by 1975. 

Male'FeiTiale Employiiient Patterns In 
1970 

In 1970, four major occupational cate- 
gories-clerical, service, professional and 
operative-included 82 percent of ail female 
workers. Cleriai work was by far the largest 
cati^dry: 35 percent of all working women 
were employ^ as secretaries, bookkeepers, 
typists, or performed some other kind of 
office, work. Service, workers outside the 
household accounted for another 17 percent, 
while those who worked as semiskilled 
operatives made up 14 perceiit of the total. 
Sixteen percent of the women worked as pro- 
fessionals. Thiis only f8 percent of the 
women were distributed among all the other 
major occu{»tioiiaI categories used by the 
Census-in managerial and administrative 
roles; in various kinds of sal^^ work; m the 
skiiied trades; in various other forms of 
biuKoiiar activity, such as transport 
operatives ot unskilled laborers in industry; 



as paid housetioiii workers; or as farm 
workers. 

By contrast^ the 1970 occupational dis- 
trihution for men was much more -widely 
dispersed, their top four occopationai 
categories were craft, operative, professionai 
and managerial; but all told these accounted 
for only 65 percent of the total male work 
force.. (Forty percent of the. men worked In 
. skilled and semiskilled: blue-collar jobs; 
another 25 percent held professiDnal and' 
managerial positions.] The rest of the men 
(35 percent) were well scattered among the 
remaining broad occiipatibiial grbiips iised 
by the Census. 

Because of the relationship between oc- 
cupations and the industries in which people 
work, the distribution, of male and female 
workers by broad industrial categories in 
1970 offers no real surprises. Generally 
speaking, the male workers were predomi- 
nantly in the gdOds-prixlucirig industries, 
where the greatest number of blueK;bllar 
jobs are located. Forty percent of all 
employed men in 1970 worked in rriRnufac- 
taring, construction and mining; but only 
about iO percent of the employed women did 
so. Nearly three-fifths of all the women held 

- jobs in retail trade and in professional and 
other: service industries; only 30 percent of 
the male work force was similarly employed. 

The acconipanyini histogram provides an 
overview of the distribiitibh bf iiieh and 
women by broad bcciipatibnal grbupihgs in 

. 1970. The width bf each bar indicates the 
relative size bf that bcciipational categbry iii 

' the whole U.S. economy, while the vertical 
division of the bar indicates the proportion 
of women and men in it. Accordingly, the 



Pro|»rtioli <ilf Menfiidfopn lit . 
Brdid Occupational CitigorleSi 1970 
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comparative sizes of various solid bar areas 
rcflKt the comparative iiiiiiibers of women 
employed. The chart is based on the broad 
occnpational Qlegorics tised by theCehsiis; 
however, the traditional order iii whfch they 
arc pr«enjed has been changed to reflect the 
proportional reprBentation of women. 
The representation of men and women in 
rategories varies con- 



siderabiy; For_exafflple, in 1970, wdmeh per- 
formed 91 percent of all service jobs in 
private hoosehblds; 74 percent of the huge 
numbers of clerical jobs; and 56 pcrcent.of 
all the inany service jobs, outside the 
household. At the other extreme, women 
held billy 4 percent, of the jobs operating 
transp^ortation equipment; they made up 
biily 5 percent of the sizable numbers of 



workers in the skilled crafts; oiily 8 percent 
of all iioiifariii laborers and 9 percent of all 
farm workers were wbiheii; aiid only 17 per- 
cent of all the itianagers and adiiiiiiistrators 
were women. 



In between these two extremes there were 
several, broad bcciipatibnal categories .In 
which the overall representation of men and 
womep was roughly proportional to their 
participibn in the labor force. For exatn- 
ple, 40 percent Of the many j3rofessionals 
and technicians Wei-e wbmeii; 39 perceiit of 
the sales jobs were performed by women; 
and- 38 percent of all the semiskilled 
operatives were women. However, this 
overaii picture of a balanced workforce in- 
cluding both men and women in these 
tat^ories is -very mislealng. -When the mix 
of men and women performing specific 
kinds of jobs within these brpad occupa- 
• tiohal categoric Is examined, many other ex- 
amples of the severe occupational segrega- 
tibii of women are reveled.- 

In 1970, the representation of women in 
some of the more comiiibh pcclipatibiis 
ranged from 1 percent or less to well over 90 

P.^^*?."!'.^!"'?^ P?^i^'^ Jiow *ide the 
variation is in the^ proportions of women 
working on various kuids of jobs within the 
same broad occupational category. For. ex- 
ainpie, within the_ iargc| raai^doIni^attd 
managerial and^administrativQ category the 
spread is from 4 perceiit wora^n among sales 
managers (excluding those in retailing) to 44 
percent women among health administra- 
tors. Aiid within the apparently mal^ 
female-balanced professional and techni- 
sj^ category, the raiige is from, 1 percent 
women among airplane pilots to 97 percent 
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nnoitK_rei^steRd Qorses: The same thing H 
1rM in ie other two apiareiitly inale- 
fetnal^baianced categories: The range in the 
sate worker oitego^ is from 8 percent to 56 
p^ccnt female; and in tlie semisidlled 
operative category it runs from 2 percent to 
^percent, : 

' It woiild be ideal if we could use detailed 
figures such as these on an 
lasis 1o show exactly 
how much improvement there has been 
' twecn 1970 and 1975 in theiob opportunities 
provided to women. Unfortunatelyj the 
latest reliable figures are from the 1970 Cen- 
sus,- and -the next available ones will 
probably befrom the 1980 Census. The year- 
toyear CPS figures that are available for 
detailed occupations are not broken down by 
indust^ft and, even in the aggregate, they 
seem much too erratic to be trusted, For^ 
tunately, the year-to-year statistics that are 
available for the broad occupational 
categories are relatively more stable and, 
become.more meaningful: when they are ex- 
amiflttl by sector and by industry.' 
. The accompanying histogram summarizes 
the distribution of both male and female 
Workers by industry across the. entire IJ,S. 
economy in 1970. it is based on.the broad in- 
dustrial categories used by the Census- 
which sometimes include Or exclude (jii^ 



:_'T(ie*ye iiuesiion of what labor force siaiisiics 
should be gsed for vsrlois purposes is a complex one, 
"iiol oiily in theory biii also iii practice. It is especially 
imjrortant to note that|hejnoiappropi^ 
iiKiP detepine w^^^ improyenieni injob opportunities 
for women occurred between 1970 and 1975 are not 
necessarily-.ihe iiiost appropriate ones for other piir- 
poses, e.g., 10 assess the present or future supply of 
women qualified to perfcjrm various jobs. 



ferent kinds of einplbyineni thaii tteir titles ^ ""^v-XlKreprijsentatibn of wbitieii in .diffireht 

might siipt (see belbW)=^but tliy have induiry^tegbries varies widely.Jt ranges' 

been reof dered based bn, the prbijipin bf , f rbiii 6 percent in cbhstruction tb 72 perceiit 

the work force tiiat is female. The witlth of ' in persbnal services. Those industries in 

the bar for each industrial category indicates which women held a larger prbpbrtibn bf the 

the proportion of:the total U:S: work force jobs than their average (38 percent) for the 

that is employed in that category: total economy are: 

Proportions of Men and Women In 
Broad Industrial Categories, 1970 
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TSs category inciodes jiot only private exceptions are thoie in utilities or sanitary 

D, for emmpie, laundries; services); and postai service workers. Police 

s; hotels, motels and other lodg- and firefighters are also in this category, but 

iiii / : not e^plpyees lnpubiic health care or educa- 

^Pip^e&oml j^rv/cftH^l percent femaie. , tioiial institutions. 

This js a.hugc cat^ory that includes, for ex- Busing services and entertoinmenl ser- 

doctors' and demists* offices; both v/ft\j-70percentmaie. 
iehwpitais and other health 

tare institutions; offices of attorneys, ac- in i970, these eight brwd industry 

countants, architects et cetera; both public categories included nearly three-fifths of all 

and pnvate schwls and collies; libraries; the jobs for men, but only one out of every 

rauseuffls; chiffchW; aiid welfare services; four jobs forwomen.- - - 

nonprofit tnembership organizations,. Thus, there really has been segregation of 

Jmmr imram, ml cjfti/e-50 per- women, not only by occupations, but also in' 

cent female. ^ , ^ 

/?eto^/rarfM6percent female, 
percent female 

All told, in 1970 these five industry 
otcgorie accounted for three out of every 

four working women. 

The remaining industry categories are 



terms of their general work settings. A.iiia- 
jority of the men alid a pjbrily of. the 
women worked in totally different broad in- 
dustry categories. 

Changes in Male-Female Employnteht 
Profile8,1970an()1975 

As noted eariier, the aggregate statirtKS 
for 1975 certainly reveal no startling dif- 
ferences from the general male-female pro- 
files it) 1970, But some relatively liiixl'est 
overall changes did occur, and th«e a^ evi- 
dent even thoui^ 410 perfdy jnatchsi data 
exist for the com^rison of occupation- in- 

i. 



m which men held a greater than 
average (62 percent) proportion of the jobs. 
In descending order of their pr«encc in the 
labor force, thKe are: 

Cgiatruclion-^ pcrcait male. 



Aimftufe, fmtrj, 0em~^9 pN- 



per- 

-^fmHf 

fmton, comunMons, 



Pubtii: vdministration-lfi percent male: 
tids category includes all employees of 





' In large nieasiirt, the cha^^^ 
|\ represehiatiph of women within the total 
\ U.S. work force between 1970 and 1975 _cah 
j be attributKl to three continuing and fun- 
^ daiiieiital change processes affecting the 
ecoiibiyasawhdle: 

ik Nfiffifer of Wmen Worldni Most 
significant, probatiiy, is the continued rapid 
growth jn the size of the female work force! 
By no means nniqae to the 1970-1975 tijne 
intervat it has been a dominant trend 
throtighotit the post-World War It era and 
its impetus stlil continues unabated. Between 
1976 and 1975 the increase in the number of 
eropbyed women was greater/both in ab- 
soiiite huihbeii and. in peroehtages. Ac- 
cording to survey dataj there' were 3.9 
iiuilioh iiibre working wbiiieh in 1975 thaii in 
1970, compared with only 2.3 million more 
men. Translated into percentages, the 
growth rate for the feiiiale work force is 13 
percent^itiore than double the 5 percent 
growth rate for the meti. Accordingly, while 
women already accounted for 38 percent of 
the working population in 1970, by 1975 
they accounted for 40 percent of a con- 
siderably larger working population, and so, 
all 1975 employment figures would be likely 
to show at least some incrsise in female 
repnsentation. 

/ The Sft^ fo Services. Actually, however, 
the changes in female employment have not 
been uniform because of a second fun- 
danientai change in the economy. A long- 
term ^hift in the relative importance of cer^ 
tain Industries as sources of employment has 
also been occurring, it yielded changes in job 
patterns for both men and women between 



1970 and 1975. Cbiiciirreiit ivitii the long 
term decline in blue-collar emplipent.ih 
goods prbdiiciibh, there has beeii increasing 
employmeht jii the service-providing iti- 
dUsirieSi with their spei;ial eiiiphasis on 
white-collar and service bccupatidiis-aiid 
their typically greater employment of 
women. 

The Business Cjik: This is still another 
powerful economic force that needs to be 
kept in' mind; it has an impact on the situa- 
tion in at least two major ways. First of alt; a 
recession sharply reduces, the available 
number of job openings. Employers siiift 
from creating hew jbbs to holding the line, 
or even rediicin|, thejbtal iiiiiiiber bf jbbs . 
th^ provide. And, of course, at the same • 
tiiiie, fewer eiiiplbyees ijiiit their jobs volun- 
tarily because they are uncertain about 
whether they can find others, so there are 
also fewer replacement job openings 
available. Increases^ in the empioyment of 
women can onlj^ occur when there^are job 
' openings for them to fill 

Furthermore, a recession temporarily 
changes the overall mix of jobs. Indeed, 
because of the difference in the economic 
climate in 1975 compared with 1970, the 
basic shift toward white-cbllar arid service 
occupations is probably being seen Jn 
somewhat heightened form. Although 1970 
tiad beeh cbhsiderd a recession year, the 
1975 recession was far more severe, and its 
effect On iiiiployment, especially in fac- 
tories,^s much more pervasive, it is , 
probablr that at last some of the apparent 
upward shift in the proportions of workers 
employed in most w^1lt^cotlar jobs really 
reflects their greater job security during the 



especially adverse economic conditions iii 
1975. 

OM PossiW lnfiuenm. The combined 
impact of all three o] tliese broad, underl- 
ing wonomic forces must, of course, be kept 
in niind in assessing whether any observed 
change in mai^fema^e empioyment statistics 
between i970 and 1975 might possibly be 
due to any other influences, such as pressure 
from the women's movement or the federal 
nondiscriiiiinatibh laws and regulations. 
There are two changes in the overall Hgures 
that the underlying ecohbiiijc forc.es_d_b iibt 
seem tb explain fully. Between 1970 and 
1975 there appears to have been a substantial 
increase in the total number of managers. 
Also, the rate of increase in female managers 
appears to have been greater than the rate of 
increase among the men. 

Something special may have happened for 
womeii across this whole broad occupational 
category. But, due to the teck of strict com- 
parability between the 1970 and 1975data, it 
is^ difficult tabesure. The changes.nay ac- 
tually be occurring largely within specific 
parts of theeconomy. . 

The corporate sectOr-that part Of the 
economy in which, there are many large 
private companies-is an especially likely 
: place to look for further evidence of this and 
other changes in job opportunities for 
women. This sector is hi jilpisibie;it isaiso 
the sector that has been subject to stringent 
federal nondiscnination laws and regula- 
tions for the longest time. Furthermore, It Is 
a sector for which a considerable amount of 
1970-1975 data is available from a vaity of 
sources. 




le Corporate Sector and All Other Sectors 
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As ALREADY NdTED, the bverall niaie- 
female emplbymeht. patterns for the U.S. ' 
pnotny aresojnewhat misleadihg. Becau$e 
they meid quite different, severely 
segrt^ated patterns iiltd sejiiiiihgly iilorc in- 
l??"'^*^.*^^'^. ^hcy give the impression 
that women are more widely dispersed and 
more evenly reprKcnted at various orgaiiiza- 




i§aUeveis_throDghDUt- ihe-ecoiiomy than economy is reaily quite differciiti too. This 

?^!!?'':!':5'^:l''ecl4anges,ejjx^^ 
not accufateiy ^Kcribe-iiie- Jnaie-femaie corporatesector.betweea I970and 1975. 

emplbyiiieiit situation in husiness^es^iaiiy "The corporate isector" has bccii defined 

hot in the kiiids of business that are^sually as including thcsc industries: ffilnin|, cbii- 
iihdertakeii by relatively large profit-making structioii, . iurable^good 
cprpbritibhs. Aiid that, of course, jidieates nondurable goods manufacturing, traiispor- 
that the sitiiatioh in the remainder of the tatibn, communications, otiier pubjic 

^ — ^ _ utilities, wholesale trade, retail trade, : 

' ~ finance and insurance, in 1970, Wper^^^^ 

all workers were employed in the corporate 
sectpr- 

. "^1 other sectors" of the economy 
therefore iiicludesr agriciilture, forestry and 
fisheries; real estate; persbiialj prof^sibnal 
and other services; aiid p;iib!ic aditiihistra- 
tion.'THirty-sij( percent of all wbrfe 
employd in organizations devbted tb these 
varied activities, „ 

^'*_^*""P0^5'^ sector includes sb 
many raalfrdorainatcd industries and ex- 
cludes the personal and professional service 
ihdustrlK where so many woraen are 
employed, in 1970 the emplpyracnt mix In 
this sector was 69 percent male and U per. 
cent female. In the remainder of the 
ecbhbihy the work force was evenly split by 
sex. Lbbkihg at the data in a different way, 
71 percent of all the men who worked but 



: 'A^lear-coi separaii(5ii of Hie corpbraie sector frbiii 
the m of the ecbnoiiiy was nol always possible. In a 
rewiiisiahas.foreM^ 

iracied froin fin^^^^ Furthermore, oc- 

cupatipiial data for utilities pt^incloded siniiary: 
services, which are largel^is^piibUc seclbr and 
should have been excluded Troin the corporate sMor. 
Nonetheless, emplopeni in both of these industries is 
: ^«fy sinfedjeirinclysion ortxclusion has little ef- 
feci on.ijie overall picture, except as noted for certaiii 
occupations: 
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(or and fiisie arepropwiionaieiy 
fewer pfofessionai and service employees, in 
business; but there are slgnlficantiy niore 




Men and Women by Sector 



oaly 52 pwcwit of tiie worlcini woinen were cipaHy in the blu^coUar and sales arra; are 
''"^*';y^j''t''55''^^<55^5r. foiihd alindst ipsivSy witliin tiircor- 

i:?!?:^'^ ''JflJ rofl. indviiig toward em- porate sector. Oh tlic other hand; others- 
Soimentpmty for womcil implies a shift such as private househbjd service work and 
(^'S jnplopcfit iti the , fariiiiiig^are being regarded as oiitsidii that 
^^'^^^^M^^^^ eraploynicnt ' sector. cicHiai.woric/howveri Has iib jjar- 
of mab inthe rest of the ecsDnoray. But by ticuiar setting; it is found in all parts of the 

economy. So are professional, piagerial 
and service occupations, but with obvious 

CompirattviBnploifment 
Pittirniin1970 




in tlic cor? 




in lUi the 





wbiiieh working in this sector were heavily 
concentrated in only four of the categories. 
They were very likely to be clerical workers, 
semiskilled operatives, service workers, pr 
sales workers. Relatively few were lii the 
higher paying, more prestigious occiipatidiis 
of managers and administrators, profes^ 
sionais and technicians, or craft workers, 
where so many men worked; Women were 
also uniiiceiy to be transport operatives or 
laborers; 

there was iess^variety of employment by 
occupatjon for either sex in the remainder of 
the economy. Most of the people tended to 
be working as professionals and technicians, 
clerical workers, or service workers. And 
women were very well represented .in all 
three of these br|ad occupational caiegbriK. 

By comparison with the rest of the 
economy, the proportion of women in pro- 
fessional and managerial occupations in the 
corporate sector was especially small. Only 
13 percent of all thijse employed in each of 
these categories in the corporate sector were 
women; in the remainder of the economy v 
women made np 51 percent of allthose in the 
professional and technical category and 25 
percent of all the managers and ad- 
ministrators. 

The primary reason the work force in the 
corporate sector was so predominantly male 
In 197G was that virtuallyjll the skilled craft 
jobs and other largely raai^oriented biue- 
collar jobs were in this sector; But there was 
another contributing factor-higher propor- 
tions of men than of women were employed 
within the corporate sector in various oc- 
cupational categories. 

lii fact, with the exception of the sales 
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itegor^-jtere thesharwjfcre jDSt 
aboiit even-in Ml dispfopordonateiy 
fif/je share of the incn working in cach ahd 
evei7 broad bccupationa) category iiad jobs 
in the corporate sector. This, of coursej 
iilttiis that , a disproportionately mil 
number of the women employed in each 
pegd^ worked iii a cbrpbrate.wbrk setting. 
The imbalance by sex even holds true among 
cicrial workers. 

TIk most obvious imbalance by sex is in 
thcjrofcsional and technical category. 
Among the men^dcspite the fact that so 
many of them worked in. such fflal^don^i■ 
nated roles outside the corporate sector as 



;iircwtcrt,tnmberbf 



thc clcrgy, or college professor-fuUy 41 
P*I^^"1_9'^^M P'^^^'O"^^ snd technical 
jobsiere within the- corporate sector. And 
there; many of them also worked in male- 
dominated occupations-such as engineer, 
scientist or technician in manufacturing, 
construction or the utilities. Only 10 percent 
of the women professionals worked in the 
corporate sector. The otfc 96 percent 
worked as nurses, health care technicians, 
stKial workers, ejeiheniary and secondary 
school teachers, librarians, and so on, in 
other sectors. 
Another major imbalance by sex is in the 



managerial and adiiiihistrative category. 
Among the meii, 76 |xrceht of their 
managerial posts were in the corporate sk-. 
lor, but among the wopii this was iriic of 
iiBS than 60 percent. Despite the fact that 
only _about a quarter of all managerial jobs 
aie found in the rist of theeconomy, over 40 
perccnj of _ the 'female fflahagers and ad- 
mimstrators were employed in' schools aiid 

: hotels and 

motels; hospita[s, religious and welfare 
agenciK; government offices, and the like. 

To be sure, tiie professional and mana^ 
gerial jobs in the corporate sector are not 
likely to be fully comparable with those in 
other parts of the economy. But fcnowledg^ 
able experts iii personnel selection and 
development note that job . analysis often 
reveals broad cbiiimbn areas of knowledge 
and skill in variously titled professional and 
managerial jobs in different ecbiibiiiic sec- 
tors. For quite some time these human 
resourccspccialists have been predicting that 
(here will be greater movement of both men 
and women back and forth aniong cor- 
porate, school, college, hospitaiand govern- 
mental work settings as more and more 
employers and employees become aware that 
thisistrue.^ 



Women's Shara of Jobs by Occupation 
aiid Sictbrlh1970, 1972, and1975 



Although ii is not appropriate to make 

: 'These same experis also note liiai. jobs with exacJiy 
thcsame liilesoften reqaife quiie differeni knowledge 
aiid skills in dirterent brganizaiiohs or work sellings. 
This is but one of the many factors that make ii so dif- 
ficu| 10 determine whichjtatjsiics are best used for 
various human resource management purposes, 
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pirn coihpiimbiis between the M Cen- 
sus f^ra and tbe ]$7^6r 1975 CPS figurb, 
it iipbttifie to jise all three sets of figures io 
gain I feneral inprKsion of what has hap- 
pened t(i the reprexntation of women jh 
various occupatibnal categones both in the 
corporate sector an^ the rest of the 
ecoiioiny. Siich a broad-brush picture can at 



change hu;^^ probably occurred and what its 
:bBic Jrcction has been. Furthermore, 



populations in some instances, a number of 
comp^sons can stili be made for any given 
yrar between the situation in the corporate 
sector and the situation in the rest of the 
economy. 

First ofatl, the accompanying chart clear- 
ly conHrms that by 1975 there had been a 
favorable change in the representation of 
women in the managerial and administrative 
catw in ail paris of the economy. It 
seems jx^ible that this process began 
somewhat earlii^ in the corporate sector 
thaii in the other sectors, where women 
already held a much larger share of the 

A ^vorable change also seeii^. to have oc- 
curred in the representation Ibf women in 



data for real esiai.efrom.Onanot and Iw 
statistics for 1972 and:i97S, tiie l970 'CensosJigQi«s 
hive }m adjusted in the iccolpariying'C^^^^ for cer- 

spjhaij'aHMWTOinpaH^^^^^^ 

estate industry is small but its atypical pattern of feiiiale 

tepreseniation in lanigerlai Jobs (high^d sales work 

(low) has soiiie effect oh the aggre^ie figures Tor these 

occupations, especially wliere the employment base is 

smaii. 
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1 B|(6tt^ nicsi other pi^ of 
, to have hdd about 



the oymil growi in the 



the economy in the 

lini 



liiilt at^ones of clerical and service 
worltttv It alsb appon idy thai a suniUr 
increase occuired hi the proportion of 
woQen anibni alc^ w k Ip in the 
corporate sector where the majority of the 

. sales jobs are located. (The sitiiatioD elsev 
. vhereis iessciear<citt since the chart mclud^ 
real estate employiBent m the corporate sec- 
tor. This industry accounts for over half of 
the snail number of sales jobs in the rest of 

, the economy. See footnote!) v 



category~the semiskilled operatives-the 
women appear to have held their own in the 
corporate sector but to have lost some 
ground, especially between 1972 and 1975, in 
the rest of the economy. This is probably due 
to the fact that most women classified as. 
operatives outside. of the corporate sector' 




in tnee personal service 
industries hasta declining, for some time, 
and whil^this change may have resulted in a 
loss of jobs for women, it can hardly be in- 
terpreted as having involved any major loss 
injoi) status for them. 

Thus, based on the improvement shown in 
; the representation of women in upscale job 
catcgories-the better paying, higher status 
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■jbbs-thc corporate sector does appear to be 
the part of the economy that has achieved 
the greatest unprovement in the job op- 
portiitiities prbvided.tb wbi^eh. The changes 
are'not spectacular, but they warrant further 



ChuHlis In Maf FsmilB Emplopiiit 
Patterns in the Corporate Sector, 1970 
and 1975 



The overall configuration of the employ- 
ment of men and women in the corporate 
sector looks much the same in 1970, 1972 
and 1975. Over the five^ear period the pro- 
portion of women employed increased by 
only one percentage point to 32 percent 
(compared to an increase from 38 percent to 
40 percent female representation in the total 
U.S. work force). And the women are still 
largely segregated in ihe clerical, operative. 



But closer inspection doQ reveal some im- 
portaiit changes both in the disinbution of 
all employees by occupation and also in the 
proportions of men and women lii^nie of 
the occupational categories. The most ob- 
vious differences are in. the managerial 
category, where both types of change have 
occurred. In the first place,' I 
category has apparendy inaease 
tially in size. The .1970 Census showed only 
10 percent of all corporate sector employees 
as managers; the 1972 CPS figure was 12 
percent; and the 1975 CPS figure was 13 per- 
cent. And in the second place, as already 
noted, |he proportion of women in the 
managerial catm has also increased. The 
1970 Census showed 13 percent female 
managers; the 1972 CPS figure was 15 per- 



*M l**'JP_|8RK was i7 percent. 
Thus; the women appear to have made a 
double galn-theyh^^^^ incrasingtheit 
share of the emSoymfat in^this esp«^^ 
' important category at the same time that the 
been irpwing. . 



Moreover, the gains \ for women in 
ihahagemeiit do not seem toiave been made 
at the expense of jobs for women in the pro- 
fessional and technical category, which Is af 
common source of managers in many com- 
panies. The employment of women in this 
category appears to have grown, too. 

Four developments that rebit^ to the most 
common female occupations in the cor- 
pori 

• The proportion of female sales workers 
is apparently growuig (1970-40 percent; 
1972-42 percent; 1975-43 percent). 

• The proportion of female ciericai 
workers also apparently continues to climb 
(1970-71 percent; 1972-74 percent; 
1975-76 percent). 

• The proportion of female servfce 
workers apparently also increased (1970-52 
pcrcenq 1972-53 percent; 1975-54 per- 
cent). /"^ 

• There was a noticeable decline in the 
employment of both men and women as 
semiskilled operatives (1970-20 percent of 
all workers; 1972-19 percent; 1975-17 per- 
cent). But in the corporate sector, unlike the 
rest of the economy, the women maintained 
their share (37-38 percent) of the remaining 
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1^7i, just as ifl the econoihy as a whole, 
there was a shift toward more entplopeiit 
for women in various whi^^coiiar oppif^ ' 
tionS;, Bot something speciai«^oinediiflg 
that goes b(^ond wiiat caa readily be ex* ' 
plained by tie business cycle, by the jfaift 




OT rate- 
women in both 
iin 

thccbrporatesector, 
As alf«idy noted, pn the available 
s^tistics, iris hot jM^jble to compare the . . 
1970 iiialesfeihale eiiipiipieht figure for ' 
the whole coprate sector directly witli any ' 
1975 fipes in order^to calculate exactly how 

the 1970, 197^, aiid 1975 histdgraihs do look 
so similar it seems rrasonable to assume that 
the overall profile of the 1970 to 1975 

^^^^ t^c pro- . 
flies which summarize the 1972 to 1975 



Between 1972 and 1975, total eraplbymcht 
in thc corporate sector increased by less thaii 
2 rvrcent: the^hanges resulted in a iiet iih 
erase of 6 percent in the employment of 
women and i very slight decrease (-1 per- ^ 
ccwjin tlifcinpTopentofini^^^^ ^ 

But tipe were some occapationai 
categories-cspediy liie managerial jmd 
the Service worker categoriesr-in which male 
eniployiheht Incr^ed substandatiy^ and 
some in which it remained essentiaiy stable. 
At tiie same tinie therewas a sharp recnsion- 



'FbrtiiBately, ii is possible to niake 197l)to i975cb¥ 
parisoDs fot larger companies in speciflc indiisirles, See 
pages35-68, 
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■ ' ;As|fr|»^^ tlicir lluli ihcfCM^ 
nyiena^ 

showed a (»iisidenibie inoease IrIc osuai 
$p worker ait Wi too^BoHronen also 
; nuiencai gains in the Iin^'lg^ 
Hair proHnal and craft cat^bfeaii 
anpioymcnt categoijcs in 
had previously bttn serjonsly 
iindcr^r«ratd. And: i^^ the men, they 
suffered a major loss of employment in the 
Mraiskllleddpcradvcaitcgonf. 
When the numerical changes between 1972 
^ «P«ss«l iii pcrcciitagc tmiis, 
the changis in female cmplopeht" look 
J^'^ ^^M® theJ972^.b^ in 

^^i?^^J^__'5y^^^^^ cases 
they arc very large. For example, an iii<:rease 
of 98,^00 women in the sales worker 

huge numbers of female sales workers^, But 




an incrsise of 96,000 in tli^ iiuiiiber of 
fessioiials and tKhnidaijs a 24 
ppiit increaseih women in this oiiegonf: 
The compitive lites of increase for the 
iiialcs aiid for the females in each occupa- 
tional category arc similarly Influenced by 
the size of the base figures. For example, an 
increase of 41 1,000 men amounts to only an 
8 percent increase in the total number of 
male managers. But an Increase of 202,000 
in the number of female managers is a 22 
percent increase in their representation. 
Nonetheless, it is the percentage change 
figures-the comparative act rates of 
cbange-for men and women in an occupa- 
tion that are Important to consider in deter- 
mining whether the job opportunities being 
provided to women are improving. If the net, 

women con- 
over a 1 " 




of years, then the proportions of men and 
women in that occupation will also 



From these pictures there li 
eilcncethaiinjecorpo^^ 
number of managers i$,increasisg and that 
the raie of increase is considerab^ greater 
for women (+22 percent between 1972 and 
1975) than it^B for men(+8 percent over Sc 
same timeperiod). (See page27.) 

But there are indications of two other 



inf8vorofwotaen,too.Thein- 
^ease m their representation in professional 
ahd technical jobs (+24 percent between 
1972 and 1975) is at a considerably faster 
rate thaji the increase for men ( + 1 percent 
over the s^e years). And, although this 
particular chMge may well be a temporary 
aberrationi thr^e thing appears to be true 
in bhifrcollarjok other than operatives (31 
percent for womeii\and a negative growth 
for men). Something jpedal does, indeed, 
seem to be happening to. women in the cor- 
porate sector. And it is §sible to examine 
more carefully both by specific 
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•ilffi remander of to cto deals (2J Within tiibse industries where: the the i97eemplopetitJnteopatipn^^ 

with whM^ bwj lappening to women Wdric force is L^'«ely_ ihalc compared to those terns of men and womenfe by iS mMns 

within the corporate sector. Mm (or, in where there is more feihale representation; uniform. Jhey differ treiendously both 

."''^...^• JM^^^^^^^ across industry categories 'and io, ap- ' 

emi^ojient iand oa^^^^ are (3) For certain impoftaiit ndhtraditibnal parently, byjize of company within such 

examined from three perspectives: jobs_ for women across rite whole corporate categories. Furthermore, there have been 

: -. ' quite different changes in these patteriisd 

. {ll.Witliln .broad industry categories, iiig: the five years between 1970 and 1915 in 

different kinds aiid sizes of companies, jiist 

W^^^ been happening within the corporate sector, as there have beeii differences in the rati; of 



toward gr^ier tnpiojfinent outside the 
goodsrprodQciiig indastries, these indastries 
were stil he^vy employers of both, men and 
isomen in 1976 and even, in 1975rJflowever, 
tiie^^atest increuws^ 
from 1976 to 1975 occurred in the service in- 



dtistrie: In banking, wholesale: and retail 



trader electric and gas utilities aiid insurance. 



ticlilarly. in nondurable goods ihdilstries. 
Cenerally spicing, the 1976-1975 changes 
in the employment o£ womeii followed roiich 
this same jJattcrii. 

Men are especitdly well represented iii 
iiiining;' construction, durable goods 
manufacturing, transportation, electric and 
gas utilities and_ wholesale trade. On the 
other hand, nondurable goods manufacture 
ing, retail trade, banking and insurance have 
espniaiiy high proportions of women. While 
there were more women employed in 1975; 
there were oiily relatively small changes from 
the pattern of their reprnentatibn in various 
ihdustri«inl976. 

As noted, there was cohsiderable variation 
in the size and even the direction of the 
changes in eiiiplbymeht in different in- 
dustries between 1970 and 1975. But the 
percentage changes iii the eiiiployiiieht of 
women were almost always more favorable 
thaii the changes iii total employmetit in the 
industry. That is, if the change figures were 
positive, then the growth rate for women 
was larger than the growth rate for total 




fipes; w(irt ncg^^ then the idmeii's 
perantige;(iia^ was smaller. The 
P^y ??t?pN to this general pern was in 
fie commufliations industry,' f the 
women ati)erienced a reduction in employ- 
mwt ktwca Ip and 1975 even thbiigh 
-totaiempiopent was increasing. ^ 

In some indusSes-such as in miniiig, 
cQMtru5tion__ 8nd__^^^^^^ 

large percentage chige i^ the 
6f wbmer between. i97& and 
1975 reflects the fact that the reprcscntetion 
of women was minimal to b^ln ith and a 
modist numerical gain occurred. However, 
in other industrin, such as retail trade, 
banking and insurance, women were well 
represented iii 1970 aiid iiicrcascd their 
numbers' at a significantly faster pace than 
the growth in total emplbymeht. ... 

manufacturing, on the other iandr 
there wB a contraction in both tpiaj and , 
-female employment. The women probably 
suffered the effects of the 1975 recessionless 
sevmPerausc fewer of them, were in blue- 
coUar employment: v 
The accomi»nyihfi matrix summarizing 




W ^d broad .dccupatidnal 
groupings, shows the striking differences in 
fie M^tto for Jie sexes withm the 
conwrate sector. Women are a^jundantly 
located in a vay Jmited number of 
catcgoriis and arc virtu§ly nonexistent in 
others, whereas male workers are 
nibre broadly distributed; Of the 99 
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emjiibynwnt, ieiectfld indugifiag. 
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nioKt)iah55pMtbfalItii(w6^ 

iiig iii the cbrpbraie sector-operatives in 



bojh-darab]<s and tipiidurables inafliifactur- 
ing;.Bnd $aies;,ctericaiandservice workers in 
retiirade. in order to incjndc SS percent of 
ajj thcmen, iidiffercnt occo^tion-indDstry 
cells need to be cotinted. On the other hand, 



were 



percent or fewer of a^ the women employed 
in the corporate sector; only 32 such cells 
existed for ni^: 
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:$etiB of Charts are 



Itm ne^x sectioha take a eioser look 
il%t the Job bppbriaoLties provided for 
||jw^in ietwMn 19^^^ and 1j^75 irt cer* 
If laJri \ ImlMsirles, A^enver ^possible, 
thrive set^ charts are 

^ ^i'^nt^ brie right below tKe btber^ 

#pliformitfoh can be 9onsjdered for 
pobmpahlee of different sizes. The 
t^hree^ 8^^^ [abeled tb 

^show the soDrce(s) of the data being 
pj^8ente<fc _ r_ 
V • CENSfUS Jor • sometlrhes CPS). 
This row of charts presents Informal 
tloh about ail the people who work in 
tHb Industry, in effect^, the charts cover 
ai|^cbnipanies,'eveh the very small 
ones. 

• EEOC.Tbls row bf charts sum- 
fQ^iL^es Jn^brmat lori i that somevy ha t 
larger employers, those with 100 or 
mbre empioyees (or 50 or mbre 
f 5!filoyeiSL they were Jbyerrirnerit 
cbhtractors) submitted to the Equal 
Erriplbyment Oppbrtunity Cbmrnis- 
s on. ^ . 

* CB SURVEY^ This row _of^ charts 
sunimarizeis informatlbn submitted 
directly to The Conference Board by , 
some ye^^^ large corjioratrofi^^ ^actly 
the same companjes risported data for : 
both 1970 arid 1975, These bbrpbra- 



very large companies In the industry. 
Nonethejess, they are Inipbrtant 
because they accburit f br an irhportaht 
share of tha total employment in the 
industry.. 

(For further irifbrmatibri about the dfita 
sourcesj see the general methodbloy- 
icai note on page 6.) 
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1 HE 1970 CENSUS showed tha^one out of 
every four U.S. workers was employed in a 
inahiifacturing organization. Fourteen 
inillidn of these workers were men and less 
thaii six million were women. Companies in 
the mahufactunhg part of the ecbhpmy are 
cdmnidhly divided into two broad industry 
groups: those that produce durable goods, 
that is, goods of relatively long usefulness; 
and those that produce hdhdurable goods, 
that is, goods that are consumed or other- 
wise used up more quickly. 

Durable Goods Manufactdnng In 197^ 

^ _ _ ~ » _ _ _ 

In 1970, almost 12 million persons were* 

employed by drgaitizatidns engaged in 
durable gddds manufacturing» and most, 
worked for good-sized companies. More 
than nine iri'' ^: for the firms with 

over 50"1(X' -^i reported to the 

EEOC^ in sampk_ 5f 14 

very iarge t /ij companies, the 

average ■^"''T- yr. over 37,jDK>? per- , 

sons PC omi ^ 

All in ^il, dL >^ . goods mar u^^-cjarihg h 
a Very mdscu]inc vbrli, with on-y one in 
every five workers beirg a wbrhah. Eut the 
male^female represehtacibn in the v/brk force 
varies considerably based bri thje specific- 
kinds bf gbbds being prbduced. For exam- 
ple, women, made up only 9 percent df the 
wbrk force in cdmpanies prdducing primary 
metals; dnly 10 percent in lumber cdm- 
patlies; dnly 13 percent in companies pro- 
ducing transportation equipment;, and only 
17 {percent in companies producing nonelec^ 
triiai machinery. On Jhe other hand, women 
represented 38 percent of the work force in 




eqiiipniettt, and 37 percent in professional 
aii((photogiapMceqtiipnient. 
Between these two extremes are metal 

.... ' ^. _ , _ 

fabricittiiig coniiMinies; manufacturers of 
stone, ciay and glass products; and furniture 
y fixture producers. The extremely ip 
fbaie reprRentation (11 percent) in the 
very large CB SurvQr com|:@nies is not 
necessyytyprcal ofil very-k^^^ 
goods manufacturers; it is primarily related 
to the W o f goods they produce. 

While the greatest numScr of employees in 
durable goods manufacturing lii 1970 were 
semiskiiled bpetatlv^i there were also many 
bltie^cbllar craft workers. In keeping with 
the. complex technology generally used in 
such manufacturing, there were sizable 
numbers of managers and engineers as well' 
as other _ professional ,anu technical 
es. Relatively few sales workers were 
: one eiiiployeein eight was 



a clerical worker. ; 

For some time now, durables maniifactur- 
ing has-been experiencing declining blue- col- 
lar employment due to increasing 
. mechanization and automation. This 
downward trend was accentuated by the 
recession of 1970' and by Se even deeper 
recession in 1975; so the data for both years 
probably reflect the employment remaining 
following some bliicicoilar layoffs, usually 
based on .seniority, and other reductions in 



While clearly oiitriiimbered by the men in 
such categories, most of the wbhien 
eiiiplbyed by diirable goods maiiufacturers 
in 1970 worked on the assembly line or 
elsewhere in production (^semiskilled 
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Operatives. They were employed for various 
kinds of detail work on small products^as 
pimch and stamping press operators, riveters 
and fasteners, fders, poiishers-^or they 
worked as light assemblers, packers and 
wrappers, ciieckers, examiner^ and inspec- 
tors.' Most ciericai jobs in ' plants- ex- 
pediters, shippiiig and stock clerks, 
timekeepers et cetera-were reserved for 
: men,.butthe women held most of laC clerical 
jobs in ofHce settings. Indeed, in thejvery 
large CB Survey companies, the clericalljobs 
were the only oiies in which wbiiieh had any 
siibstMtialrepreseritatiori. 

Nonetheie.ss, about l5 percent of all tiie 
women working in durables manufacturing 
companies did hold, other :kiiid$ of jobs, 
Most, were in low-level professional and 
. technical jobs such . as . engineering . and 
science technicians, bookkeepers and ac- 
cbiihtants, computer specialists, iiurses and 
personnel workers; bill there were also a tew 
craft workers, including some supervisdrs of 
"other women-especially in the electrical 
equipment, photo and professional equip- 
ment, and furniture industries. Of course, 
there were also some service workers^ , 

The accompanying histograms jnmmarize 
the distribution of women and men by oc- 
cupation in the total work force in durable 
goods manufacturing in I97Q. The widtlt of 
<Mhe bar for each occupational category 
represents ihe proportion of the tbtal work 
Qfbrce emplbyed iii that bccupa.tibn, while the 
divisibh by color within each of the bars 
shows the prbpbrtibh of women and iiieh 
' working iii that category. It is plain that, ex- 
cept in the clerical and semiskilled operative 
categories (and in ccmpaiiies with 50-100 or 



more employees in unskilled laborers jobs), 
wonj^n hadonly token repreientationin the 
durable goods work force in 1970. Indeed, in 
the very large companies, that furnished us 
data, wbmen were not even in tiie majority 
in theciericai jobs, and they held less tlian 10 
percentofthe operatives jobs; 

NMdiirable Goods 

in 1970, there were. eigit million persons 
'Working for companies manufacturing such 
nondurable |)roducts as food aiid leverages; 
tobacco; textiles; .lothing; paper; books and 



matter; chemicals; pel 
and coal products; rubber and plastic 
products; and leather goods. Five-and-arhalf 
million worked for companies with 50-100_or 
more employees that reported to the EEOC 
in that year. The 23 Very large CB Siirvej 
companies making nondurable gbdds had ai 
average of 11,000 employees in 1970; thus, 
they were considerably smaller than the. 
durable goods manufacturers in the CB 

Survey sample. - 

Nondurable goods manufactcrcrs liave a 
different mix of occupations in their work 
force. They liave proportionately fewer pro- 
fessional, technical and craft employees and 
proportionately more sales workers and 
'^miskilled operatives than the durable, 
goods manufacturers do. They, also have 
almbst dbuble the propbrtibh bf women in 
the total wbrk force (39 percent compared 
wiLh 21 percent). ' 
The very large CB Siirvey companies iii 



fewer operatives than most companies do, 
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syggcstinggKater mechanization or automa- 
tion: of the. prcxluction processes in tiieir 
specifK Ktries, Just as in durable 
manufacturing, the CB Survey companies 
alsojiive mbfe,«hit^cpllar jobs:than tlie 
smaller wmpies do. Alid, ili 1970, their 
ppipn of feiiilile employees is iiiiich 
smaller (Oiily 24 peicent compared witii 39 



perrorniers of fpitive taskSi aiid rarely as 
independent division Jakers-about their 
own work t}r abolit how the orgahizatioli 



Most of the . women ;employed:iy uon- * 
durable goods manufacturers work in fac- 
tonar^ari|'1s semiskilled operatives 
(ahhough in the cbmpani^ with SO-iOO or 
more employed niahy of the women 
eihplbyilih the factbri^ w^e cat^brized 
bii the EEO-1 forni as labbrers).The bther 
very large odnipational category for women 
is, of course, the office and clerical workers. 

A very high proportion (45 percent) of the 
womjn employed by the CB Survey com- 
'^^Di^ are jn clerid-occupations, ami there 
is an unexpectedly small proportion of them 
in the blu^collar work force. On the other 
hand, a somewhat larger slice of the total 
female work force of these very large; com- 
panies is employed in professional and 



The ovems'hdffling femaleness of the 
semiskiited operiitions and clerical job 
cat^ories and the heavy weighting of these 
itinds of woritcis in the iot^ work force 
make it plain how nondorabtt goods 
manufacturers ntilze such a high proportion 
of women. But in 1970, the women clearly 
did not have a proportionate .'hare of the 
better paying, more skilled, or more 
prestigous jobs. They were primarily 
employed as lower level aides, helpers and 



s, .women nac 
:.. better job bppbrtiihitiK ih libiidiirables 
ihanufacturing than in durables. Their 
representation in every single occupational 
..-category-including the upscale managerial 
. chnical, sales and craft 
ries-is higher in li^ndiirable goods, 
manufacturing than it-is in durable goods 
manufacturing. (This holds true for both 
1970 and 1975,. and regardless of whether 
one looks at theaggregate'datafor all com- 
panies, the data for companies with over 
50-100 employees, or the data for the very 
large companies that provided us with their 
statistics. Further discussion of this key 
point will be found on pages 70 to 77.) 



Siibt^iierit Changes iti Manufacturing 
Emplopent Profiles 

Unfortunately, there are no comparable 
1970 and 1975 figures to show industrywide 
changes in employment profiles by occiipa^ 
tion and by sex. The best available data caii 
only show the changes between 1972 aiid 
1975. Even so, these industrywide figures, 
which in effect include companies of all 
sizes, provide useful reference points when 
viewing the 1970-1975 changes that occurred 
in larger manufacturing companies. 

As noted earlier, there has been a drop in 
manufacturing employment that ( has 
centered primarily in blue^oUar jobs: Bat 
the 1972-1975 data show it also extended to 
the sales and clerical areas. In fact, only two 
occupational categories show a substantial 
increase in emplopent during this period- 
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the professionai 
s, Thc U percent growth in the 
Icat^oiyisttpMiallylniprtt 
one takes into account; the fact that 
much of this, inaease. occurred in the two 
yars bctwecii 1972 aiKl l974, aiici was then 
niaintainrf(iuriiig'thci975 recession, 
OeneraHy the chahgw in the 
emplopcnt of wofflen in manufacturing 

'§'"_J^.; to were M more 
favorabie than -the changes in the total 
figures. Wj^e women lost some jobs Overall 
dtie_tQ iteisubstantiai drop^in their employ- 
ment as operatives; their decree in both 
casa was liss than that in the total figures. 
Furthcnnore,\ they experienced absolute 
gains ill employment in every other 
category-even in those, in which total 
einplbyiiicnt' was dropping. The larget 
pcrcciitage chaiiges in female empioyment 
dlirihg the Jrec^year period included in- 
(jeases of 28 to 30 percent in the profes- 
sional and managerial cat^ori^ as well as 
among service workers. 
The net xKult of all these changes apprars 
to have been an incrwse in the repreenta^ 
tion bf'Wbjheh in every single occupational 
iat^dry betwwn 1972 and 1975. And, while 
thcvpictiire is less clear-cui in the blu^co^a^ 
occupations, at Irast in the' white- collar oc- 
cupations there do appear to be increases 



women Were gaining, in 
employment at the pc time the .occupa- 
tionai category itself was cbntractjiig,. the 
largest change in the pToportioii of wbiiieii 
by 197^ is in thederijal field. In that year, 
67 perccntofalcleriGil workers in manufac- 
turing were female. And, althougii women 



did improve tH^r ri^resentaionBb^ pE 
fessionals, managefs and service workers 
somewhat, by 1975: the only other occupa- 
tibiial category in which they were anywhere 
Sear labbr-fbrce parity was still the semi- 



Major Companies 

The 1970.1975 changes in the employment 
profiles in the larger companies reporting to 



the EEOC and in fh; vpry large cbiiipanies in 
I the C3 Survey arc iil iiiaiiy respects similar 
'to tho^ alreadponsidered, but in these 
msjor companies they are much more 
dramatic' I 
/ 



'It is^ssibl^E ihat spmeof ite in employnjeni 
IhatjsitneasuredbytlieEEOedaiaactas!^^ 
an increase, in ihe nynibcrs.of-conipahres r^rtii«. 
Howevefi dp shown for ilie CB Siirvey compante 
rq)ra«ni a maicl)^ sample for ihe twojo^^ coni- 
F_3.fl>(.^'.')8' indicated major acquisiiioni or mergers were 
excluded. 
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ly 1975, tlw iiiljiir cdiiipies showed 
iirieuKnisesrorfoifin 

as a residt of goverunent pressure, both the 



the very torge CB Smvey companies were 
maiig a concert^ effbrtidbproye the job 
opFortunitin^ provide women. 61 
ootine, the adH of only a few women : 
doe produce a rath^ large percentage 
chai^ if the number: employKl in the 
catqio^ initially is small. But this doe not 
mean that the change is not a 
one; it iiiay repreeiit a highly sig 
breakthrough, iii. terms, of bvercomihg 



Among durable . manufacturers with 
. 56-100 or more mployee; the swvicc 
worker category was apparently the only one 
in which women Iwt grdiind, between 1970 
and 1975, compared .with men. In all the 
others they.appear eitherjb.have held onto 
mdre than a proppnional share of the jobs 
remaining in a decliniilcategb^ or to have 
made positive gains. The increase snm 
epecially impsive iii the foUOwiiig 
categorie: officials arid managers (+114 
"percent); sale workers (+66 percent); pr^ 
fesionais (+58 jjcrcent); tRhiiicians (+33 
P*''^t);_8nd craft workers(+31pcrcra^^ 
is intereting to ;note that all these change 
occurred with virtually no net change in the 
reported total number of women employed^ 
Amoi^ the very large 6B Survey com- 
panies the j970-i975 gains for women in 
durables manufacturing are even more im 
prKsive, .but il must be remembered that 



are probably atypical'cdinpanie and 
jhat thee are t§ very mascuitiie^^iipa^ 
tional worlds; There is flo occopatipni^ 
catego|7 in ^hich ihe^eiative^ p 
women actuaiiy deteriorated,iid-&ere are 
several'ia which t£r^e for women was 
k a positive JrecdoD at the same time 
emplopent in tiiei^oi^as a whole was 
deci^Efitctthed^atego^^^ 
thenmi^ of fepidw^ the 



sharper drop in total employment: ButL^e 
again, p various increase in female 
employment were just about offset by this 
one decrease,io there was only slight growth 
in to^fern^ employment. . 
Among major nondurable goods manu- 
facturefii some of the 197d-1975 emplojf' 
mcnt change in favor of women were even 
grwtcr thaii theyiwcre amoiig major 
durable cbmpe' This is especially tnie iii 
the sale worker catw> where the gaiiis 
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'^^^^ P^°t in the 
ll^ iodtte^v^ii^ cQopida repec- 

H aii Surv^ con- 

ipreaivyM percent, 
in craft employ- 
Miem to liav^ yielded a mixed bag for 
wboieiHtliey cle^ly seem to have lost 
j(rpitnd tii^ compaaiK with 50-100 or more 
Ppioye^l but ^ did noj among our 
special CB Survey group of nondurables 





liiigfor 

women inmajorcpminiiiesin^ 
and nondutables iimubturing. Be total 
amount of change achieved by 1975 was still 
W^^}^} t'Ppuniti^ tieing 

ing: AithoQghsome (^nicsaght say that all 
these jnajorjiotDfaourers had reaUy done 
vas io takea lev women out ot certain job 
categoric and redistribute them.lnto those 
cat^ories showingpns for women* Ihatoc- 
planation is much too simplistic. It is indeed 
approximately the net r^ult' of alt ie 
change to' date, but the actiial change pro- 
cess^ theiiiselv^ have almost certaiiily been 
far ihbre asijiplex. Thi^ 

I input and output sti 



to! hundreds of specific jobs in hundreds of 
conpies at hundreds of locations over a 
fulifiv6yearperiod. , 



ReveneDlicHnjlhiiloh? 

: The mare fact that thei^ la a muc*i 
higher perceniage change between 
197D aiid; 1975 In the emplbynieht of 
women than In the totaLsWpjopent 
of an: occupational category does not 
mean that the major companies have 
liP. Ptictlclnij "reverao d[8crliiilna: 
lion." Many job openings thai occur 
are simply to replace persons who 
l)P.<|uJ!):i^tJred, been promoted, el 
cetera^ and they do not yield any net 
change, in iota! employment Goni* 
panles are leqiilred to provide woliieh 
with equal employment opportunity 
for all such "replacement" job open- 
ings, so the percentage Increase for 
women-who had pravlously been 
denied access to these ]obs~can 
easily be; many times the per- 
MlaS^Jwrease Inj^^^^^^^^ 
men! wlihoui necessarily Indicatinl, 
any unlawful dlscrlnilhatldn against 
men. 

lieve that most of the improvements in 



[Ob oppprtunities for women probably 
occurred after the AT&T consent 
decree was signed eafiy in 1973. Thus, 
assping cbntlnued emphasis bh 
equa] employment opportunity^ 
is considerable lll<ellliobd that tlie 
change processes wlijch. have begun 
will accelerate considerably over the 
next five years: : 

many very large companies 



for women In all of their employment 
processes for all i<inds oljobs and at 
all ppnizatlbnal levels?-ll1bst will 
f rankly admit that they stiltliave not- 
but they usually liasten to add that 



fajihtcrord just that goal. This chart- 
book does not deal with wliether com* 
panles complied with the federal non' 

seei<s instead toestabiisii how much 
Improvement actually occurred In the 
l_<*joPPMnJl6? .various Rinds of 
. employers provideforwomen. 
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In 1970, according to the Census, there 
were over 5 million people employed in 
public utility industries — in trahspbrtatioh, 
cbmihuhicatibhs, electric and gas utilities^ 
and sanitary services. They represented 
about one but bf evei^ sixteen persbhs in the 
U.S. work force. Of these, yell oyer half 
worked Tor trahspbrtatioh cbihpahies; an- 
other fifth were in varibiis kihds bf cbm- 
ihuhicatibhs brgahizatibhs; the remaihder 
were employed by the electric ahd gas 
utilities and sahitafy services. Because bf the 
inciusion of government-owned utiiities and 
sanitary services in this Census industry 
category, in 1970 about 11 percent of the 
total 5vork force in. ihe -public utility in- 
dustries consisted of government employees. 
Si>inetimes it is not pos^Ie to separate the 
employment statistics fdr private electric and 
gas utility companie/ from those for the 
gbverhmeht wbrkers/ih utilities and sanitary 
services. Wheheverythis happens it will be in- 
dicated, but tests >bf 1970 data suggest that 
the percentage /figures relating to male- 
ftihale eihplbyiheht for the privately owned 
cbihpahies albhe wbiild prbbably hot be too 
differeht. 

transportation in 1970 

In 1970, bver 2.8 millibh Americans 
wbrked foi* brgahizatibhs ihvbjyed ih the 
ihbvemen " ^bbds or pebple. The kihds bf 
trahspbrtatt and related services pfbvided 
by these organizations include both iocaj and 
interurban taxi, bus and rail transit, trucking 
and warehpusing; transportation by air, 
pipeline and water: Many of the companies 
are relatively smalt; less than 60 percent of 
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the iifllusiry*! liJTOwk force war :; yioyed 
by ti»-^ini»nie$ with 50-100 jr more 
mp^m that jf ported to the EEGC; The 
-large coni|»ni6 that provided the CB 
Snrvey tritii empt^ent data had an 
O'em^ af 19,066 employees in 1976; they 
are; however, not t^ical of all very large 
transports(tioii companies. 

Many eqnipnient operatives are r@:|uired 
to pvide most forms of transportation. 
Some of the more comnioa jobs of this kind 
'arc.tnid driver^ bns driver, ia^cabdiiver, 
railroad switch operator and brake operatoL 
Ibcprnbtive ei^neers, who are legarded as 
craft workers; MrM conductors, who are 
classing as liianagets, and airplane pilots, 
who are considered professional employees; 
are also liiiiiierdiis.. Iii additibn, there are 
many mechanics and repairers who maintain 
the trahspbrtatidii eqiiipnieht aiid many 
other employees who are directly involved in 
handling or keeping track of the goods and 
people being movd-freight and materials 
handlers, delivery and roiite workers, 
longshore workers, vehicle dispatchers, ship- 
ping and receiving clerks, flight attendants, 
tkxet agents, and so on; And, of course, 
there is the iisnal -array ^f^ managenal, 
clerical an :!her jobs common to most 
businwses. 

With the iixception of a few highly 
stereotyped female jobs, the transportation 
industry has cirarly been a man's occupa- 
tional world. In 1970, women represented 
only 14 percerit of ithe industry's iotal work 
force and only 12 percent of the work force 
in [he larger firms. 

Fifty-six percent of the women employed 
ill the tralisportatibh iiidilstry iii 1970 were 



\ 

\ 

Clerical wt^rkers. Nineteen percent were 
transport operatives, primariiy- local bus 
drivers, anil eleven jjercent were service 
worker^,, primarily airline flight attendants; 
The remaining 14 percent were scattered in 
other occupations. ' . . 

in the iaigef companies reporting to the 
EEGC if iii of feiiiale occupations was 
somewhat different, possibly because of dif- 
ferences' In job classifications. There were 
tar fewer female operatives and many more 
women sales workers.. (While cbiihted as 
clerical workers in the tlensus data^ railroad 
and biis hhe ticket agents, and airlines 
counter personnel, may have been listed as v 
■sales workers dli sbine EEO^l forms.) The 
very large cdmpanies that provided employ- 
ment statistics in the CB Survey^ppen to 
have a very large proportion oi' their female 
employees engaged in sales work, but this i? 
probably not typical of all very lai'ge 
transportation cDi'ipanies; 

At first glance -the overall male-fsim 
distribiitidhljy dccfpation in the traiis' • 14- 
tion indusln' might give the impress! ii' ■ 
a ConsiderSDle vafiety of opportunities m 
being madevavailable to the small female 
work force: But knowing that this "variety" 
actu£!i.y consists- of several -highly -Stereo^ 
typed female occupations counteracts :m 
surface imprcjs'on.. The higher status jobs 
are still clearly i;i the masculine domain. The 
segregated employment patterns for women 
are especially evident in the 1970 employ- 
ment histogranis for the larger companies. 

6ominDnlcatjon5ln1970 ^ 

Nearly 1.1 million persOiis were employed 



in the eominunications industry in I9l The 
vast majority of these workers (82 _^centj 
were employed inthose-flrms with more than 
50-iOb employees- that reported la the 
EEOGjindeed, one company - AT&T - 
has etiraated it had ^ver 750,660 employees 
in its operatingcompanies in 1970.) In addi- 
tion to telephone and tel^raph companies, 
some oi which are quite large independents, 
the other major employers in .the com- 
munications industry: are' associated with 
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sUtidiis. iiiaiiy of which have very few 
effl0dyees;andaisb the networks. 

In contrast to other regulated piitllic iitility 
industries, the comniiinications industry's 
woric force is doininated by clerical workers, 
hOem (ategory that includes telephbhe 
operators. _there are also mafly craft 
workers and profeslonai and icchiiical 
employees employed to install, control and 



■ iiiaihiaih the various kinds ;icated 
equipmeni. But; by compa n ivith other 

' ihdiistries, there ar? relatively few service 
workers, laborer; operatives or sales 
workers in this industry. 

In view of the large numbers of clericf^l 
workers involved, Jt is not too suprising that 
just about half of all the employees in the 
communicatiOiis industry in 1970 were 



women: -Indeed, in the larger compaiiies 
reporting to; the EEOC, 52 percent of the 
workers were female; 

- There has been severe occu^tional 

segregation of women in _tht communia- 
tions industry, in 1970, 88 percent of ail the 
women were clerical workers, including 
many who were telephone operators. An^ 
yeti at the same time, there have also been 
some unusual specific occupational patterns 
for wbmehi For example, although only 5 
perixht of the women were eiiipl^ed as pro- 
fessionals and technicians in.l970,:_they in- 
cluded sbmewhallarger numbers oT ieiiiale 
drafters-atid female ehgiheers cbiiipared with 
the numbers foiiiid in other indiistries. 

the histogram bf the emplbymrhT' pat- 
terns in the industry in 1970 clearly shbws 
the overwhelming dominance of women In 
the clerical owupations ^over 90 percent); 
their virtually total exclusion from ^he craft 
jobs My 4 pffcent representation); and 
their moderate representation i(i5 to 17 per- 
cent) in both the managerial and profes-- 
sional categories. The picture is siinilarin the 
somwhatlargfer companiw reporting to the 
EEOC, although-probably due to heavy 
feihile represehtatlbii among first-level 
sujjervisbrs bf other wohieh-the prbportibh 
of wbL:n managers is considerably higher 
(35 percent). 

Compable data for very large com- 
municatiOiis companies in 1970 are not 
available from the CB Survey; they are, ^ 
course, -^ery likely to have been included 
the^ EEOC data. Some information with 
respectio the repr«cntation of women in the 
work force of AT&fs operating companies 
at the end of i M is presented on page 52. 
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ii«drieand(i88Mi0sini9^^ 

in 1^, there were over 99i5iODD persons 
at work jii organizations providing tiie 
public with gas, electridiy_and sanitao" ser- 
vices. Of these, abpiit 683,000 mM For 
electric and gas utilities. < 

Being regulated mondtjolies operating 
within limited geopphicai areas, most 
atiiities have considerably fewer ernpioyees 
than the giant manafactuters do. in 1970, 
only 56 percent of all . the electric and 
gas utility and sanitary service employees 
worlced for the combes w|i 50-100 or 
more employees that repormtheEEOe. ' 
For the very la^c electric and gas utilities in, 
the CB . Survey, the average number of 
workers in 1970 was4,700, 
_ As. might he ORccted, eng^^^^ 
technical and craft occupations account for 
uniisuaiiy large proportions of the employ- 
mehi in all the electric and gas utilities. 
Clerical workers are another well-populated 
category; in addition to the usual Inside jobs 
of secretary, typist, bookkeeper and office- 
machine operator, there is the major outside 
clerical job of meter reader. On the other 
hand, there are very few sales workers, for 
each utility is very likely to be the sole source 
ofisupply of its particular tdrm(s} of energy 
in its area, 

Given the technical nature of the business, 
it is not too seiprising to M that electric 
and gas ccr.i;)a;iies i',avi- heavily male- 
dominated work forcjs; In 1970, regardless 

'The ajjre ^'ijf. ir pjtvaie companies prpvidlng 
water supply aMiui iiai" seivices, an' id'; t arc likely 
10 be ccnsiderably siraller iton ihe Rfiva'e elt i.-ic and 
ga^coiiipies: 



Of company size, less than 15 percent of the 
empioyees were femaie. But, more than tliat, 
this is an industry in which ^ven those few 
women who have been employed have been 
limited to highly stereotyped rules, 

in 191,. over 80 percent of the women 
employed by the utilities held clerical posi- 
tions. In both the somewhat larger and the 
very laige companies the concentration was 
even more severe-the figures are close to.9fl 
percent. The few other female emtaes 
were likely to be either; professionafe ser- 
vice workers; only sihall numbers wefe scat- 
tered in the other occiipatiohal categorp. 

The almost total lack of rejjresentatfcn of 
women biitsfde the clerical category is vividly 
illustrated by the 1970 histograins showing 
the distribution of inale^female emplbyinehl 
by occupation. In fact, due to the fact that 



over 97 percent of all meter readers were 
iiialei the women did not even hold their 
iisiial clearly^ dominant position In the 
I category. 



Stibssqtient Cliaiiges in Emploifmeni 



. The best available statistics that show rcr 
cent changes in employment profiles by oc- 
cupation and bysex for all the public utijjty 
industries only c^verthe period' from 1972 
(rather, than 1970). to 1975.- Nonetheless, 
because these figures do summarize what has 
happened ip all siz« of public utility com-, 
panics, even the very small ones, they stijj 
serve as good reference poiiits to use when 
examining the l970-i975 changes in employ- 
ment profiles inthe major companies. 
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UhUke the M ■ einplo^inent in 
nianuiactiiring,. there wasmodest giowth in 
the wciric force in tht^ubiic utility ino'ustrics 
between .1972 aiid 1975. total eitiployiiient 
iiicroseci by M 3 percent. Both the 
ffianagefial and the service woriier categories 
showc(l incr««es in employment uf more 
than 10 percent during this thre^year 
period, but, as might be expKted due to the 
combined effects of the energy crisis and the 
1975 recession, - there was a cmp in the 
already tiny number of sali-^ wgikers. All 
other occupational cat(^cr>es experienced 
only modnt chang^ in total em^pioymcnt. 

As for the women in the public utility in- 
dustries, between 1972 aiid:l975 their total 
eiii^lbyineht increased by 9 percent, and, 
iihlike the liieh, they experienced at least 
sbiiie increase in eiiiplbpent in every oc- 
cupational categdry. Indeed, with the excep- 
tion of the clerical category- where the in- 
crease for women (+3 pircenthwas 
slightly less than the modest increase in total 
clerical -employment {+4 percent), -the 
percentage gains for women were noticeably 
greater tkn tbse in total empioyment in-aii 
occupational categories, they ranged from 
Incfi^es of about 18 percent In the number 
of female prbfwsional and service workers 
through increase of 30 to 40 percent for 
women iii the nianagcrialj sales and opera- 
iivc categories. Even higher 1972-1975 
percent8,^e changes occurred in tbejabdr^r 
and craft categories, but by 1975 the 
representation of wdiiien in such jdbs in the 
public utility industries was still less than 2 



The :nost impressive change in the 
reprseiitation of women m :.>;ired in 1970, 



1972, aiid 1975, apjims to have occurred ih 
the sal^ category, but becaiise sales bccupa- 
tibhs accbiint for biily about one percent of 
the total employment in these industries^ the 
exact size of this gain is questionable, Less 
spectacular, but perhaps more important, in- 
creases of a percentage pdint dr two were ap- 
parently made in the prdportion of women 
in more populous occu(^tions-in the 
managerial ranks, among operatives, and 



ainbhg servic'; workers. The women's share 
bf prbf<^sional-technical and clerical jobs, 
nieahwh'ic. hud steady diirihg . is peribd. 

W^Wi Sirifii'./trp^lt Ci'fitips In 



Changes in Tmpormm, The com- 
panies with 50-100 or more employees_ who 
reported to the EEOC experienced a gain in 
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B m^oyinait of ody ^percent, while 
ilicir total einpl(^inwi:(j«liii^ the 
woiseii iiibre.than held their share of the 
declining eiiiployinent iii the clerical and ser- 
vice bccupatibiis arid they achieved slight 
positive gaiiis iii represeiitatibh iii all the 
other categbnes. Changing the occiipatibhal 
inix api»reiitly heljxd to redistribiite the bi> 
portuiilties provitli^ to worn 

ittthevery^large transportation conip£nies 
submitting matched JM anilWS data in 
the GB Survey the picture was even jnore 
gloomy.Both total employmentand-female 
employment dropped more than 3 percent 
between .1970 and 1975, ?nd the outcome for 
women by occupa:*:ifl also not very 
favorable. The woniiu Jfist jround com- 
pared v'i!^' k m ;a the roUowing 
categori . icials aiid Fiiraia^ers; sales 
wofkcfs; ttttii worfefs; laborers; service 
workers, Ind'iied, the only occiipatibhal 
categories in which women improved botli 
their absolute and relative number of jobs 
wwe. the professional and (just barely) the 
operative atcgoiies: They also held on to 
' more than their share of a declining number 
ofclericaljohs. 

ThuSi unlike most Of the otjier in(iu$_try 
categories studied, between 1970 and 1975 
these very large companies in the transporta- 
tion industry were apparently relatively un- 
successful in . improving the job op- 
portuniti(s they providd 10 women. (This 
does noti^ course, necessarily mean that 
titee companies have jnot been responding 
witli appropristc affirmative action to the 
various federd M) laws and regulations: 
There arc many valid reasons why, despite. , 



good'failh- efforts, the results for woiiiijii 
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The failurfi of women even to niaintain 

their share of theofficiais and managers and 
craft jobs iii these very large companies 
seems esjiecially seriousfeeach iilis own 
sphere- these two ciitegories epitomize the 
fetter: paying, higher status, upscale jobs 



Which few women had previously beep 




Changes in Comunicstim. . Btmiii 
P and 1975 there was an increase of 21 
ptat in the size of the Work force in the 
.somewhat larger communications companies 
rejwrting to the EEOC. Some of this may 
ha^e been due tb an. increase in the number 
of pmpaiiies reporting, but in any event the 
incline in the feiiiale work force repbrted 
for jthe same time period was biily 12 jjfer- 
cent; and the proportion of women withiii 
the total work force covered dropped frbiii 
52 to'48 percent;.. 



: .At_ first .glance there appears to be a 
significant. Ibss .bf female representation Jn 
the bfricial.s and iiiahagers categoiy ih; these 
sOinewhat larger cbmiiiiiicatibhs coiiipahies; 
but it is offset by Very strbiig gaiiis iii feiiiale 
representation in the prbfessioiial, technical 
and sales categories. (Like the female oh 
ficiais and managers, many of these womeii 
would be on the "exempt" salaried payroll, 
so the figures^may merely be reflecting ter- 
minological distinctions rather than truly 
meaningfuldifferences:)- - - 

Gn the othefhapd, there has. bepn a dear 
increase in the representation of women, in 
the growing craft occupations and a decline 
in their representation in the clerical occupa- 
tions, which are themselves becoming 
relatively less, iiiiportaht within the: total 
emplbyiiie'iit pictiire.^Thii.s, while the details 
Of the changes are iibt always totally clear, 
the net effect does si:eiii tb have been ah 
overall reduction iii the bcCiipatibiial 
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Imprmlng Job Opportunities for 
!^oiiienatAt&T 

In danaary of 1973; AT&T signed a 
fir-reactilng consent decree v 'ith the 
Federal Government witti respect to 
providing equal employment- oppor- 
tunities to women and minorities in all 
the Bell System operating companies. 
The agreement included rigotdus 



goals and timetables lor increasing 
th^ representation of. women, and 
minorities in the higher levels dl 
management and in both inside and 
outside sidlled craft jobs, ijoals and 
l.ipRt'jfis w€re also established for 
bringing males into clerical jobs; The 
agreement has been sul)iecLtQ con- 
stahl mdhitcirlhg by both AT&T cor- 
porate management and the pera- 
ment under court supervision. The 
progress reported tor wcimeri from Ihe 
end 0(1972 to the end of 1975 is sum- 
marized below: 

, Representation ol Women 

197? 7975 



1- Middleah(l upper 

rnanagement 

2- Second'level 

fflanaggfflerit 
3+ 4-Entry-levei manage- 
mentand ad- 
ministrative 
1-4-Aiirnaiiage(nent ' 
5-Sales 
6 +g-Oijtside crafts 
7+10-lnsidecrails 
11-13-Clerical 



2,2% 4,5% 



11,2 15,7 



f.. 



14-OpefalofS 
AllCalegories 
^etatonployment 



44,4 
33,3 
26.5 
0,2 
:6.0 
96.0 90,8 
_986: ._9_4.4.: 
Remained 52-53% 
793,000 782,000 



43,6 
33,5 
37.1 
1,5 
12.8 



•Job category 8 no 
workers, is being limited. 

Source: AT&T 



exists; 15, service 



segregation of the women within the 
sbmewhai larger companies in the com- 
munications industry between 1970 and 
1915. ■ 

. . Too p communications companies pro- 
vide_d The Conference, Board, wjth their 
EEO-1 forms for both 1970 arid 1975 to per- 



mit an analysis of empioyment daia.from a 
matched sample of very large companies'; in- 
formation is available with respect to 
AT&T's progress under its historic 1973 con- 
sent decree, buLthe data are not expressed in 
terms of the EED-1 job categories. (See the 
box oh this page.) . 
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FcmaieEnipioyees 



CMn^es m Bectric and 6^ WiitE, As 
in most of. the industries studied, in the 
laijer electric aiid gas utility companies the 
1975 picture was.somewhat more favorable 
to wdmeii tliaii the one In I97D.* Except In 
the craft and operative jobs where numbers 
are tiio siiiall to" assess with cgnfidehce, there 
has beeii a slight increase in the proportional 
representation of women ih jl of the be- 
copationai ca'egories since 1970. Some of 
these changes do represent absoliite gallis in 
female employment, but others merely show 



JismenjipiiciMrb in liie chapler, dala for coiti: 
ponies reporiing io (he EEOC include not only [he elec- 
tric and gaiQiilliieihiU private sahilary services as well. 
However, despiie the lack of strici comjjarabiiiiy with 

ment change is reilecied in bolii sets of figures, 



that women have maiiitained a larger share 
of the employment in a declining occupa- 
tional category; 

Sizable absolute and relative gains in the 
etnployiiient of women occurred In the 
following occupational: categories In both 
the. somewhat larger and the very large 
utilities: officials and managers, . profes- 
sionals aiid technicians. Diie i'o.the very 
small numbers of wonieh so employerm 
1970, there were als() pheiibmenal_ percent- 
age increases from 1970 to 1975 iii the 
employment of women as craft workers, 
operatives and laborers in tlie very big com- 
panies. Of course, the overall importance of 
these huge, percentage changes needs to be 
downplayed because of the very limited 
number of women actually involv.'d, but the 



changes may nohc",eless have real sig- 
nificance as brealithrbiighs of sbmi; strong 
psychological barriers against the employ- 
ment.of sw;»omen in such roles. 
Women also improved their relative 
representation in sales work, butr probably 
due to the.energy. crisis, this has. ken a 
sharply declining occupational category in' 
utility companies. A decline also occurred in 
the service worl^er category in the very large 
companies. Other job categories In which 
overall employment either declined or 
showed minimal growth between 1970 and 
1975 were clerical workerSj operatives and 
laborers. Any positive trends in the employ- 
ment of wbmen iii these categbries were, 
therefbre, achieved in spite of a rather 
limited number of opportuniliijs. 
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Both wholesale and retail 

'TRADE are included in the same broad in- 
dustry category in the Censas. But retailing 
is much the larger field in terms of employ- 
ment^ and its male- female patterns are quite 
different from those in wholesaling. The ma- 
jor pari of this section deals with retailing. A 
brief description of the rriore limited data 
available about wholesaling appears at the 
end. 



Retailtradelh1970 

in 1970, a total of 12 million per^ns, or 
one out of every six U:S. .workers^ were 
employed in retailing operations. There are, 
of course, many- different kinds of retailing 
businesses-^Iarge department stores, mail 
order firms, variety and discount chains, 
home furnishings and appliance stores, 
clothing and accessory stores, auldmotive 
dealers, grocery stores, liquor stores, 
gasoline service stations, reslaurahls, drug 
sloj-es, and niafjy^others. 

Even to begin to list them is to be re- 
rhihded that most retail operations are small, 
ihdeperideht businesses — each with a very 
few employees. In fact, they are one of the 
major kinds of business that make up what is 
sometimes called 4fae secondary labor 
market--the sraaU^iocal firms that provide 
many teenagers, rainority group members, 
women, older persons, or otherwise disad- 
vantaged Individuals with relatively un- 
skilled, low-paying jobs that offer few fringe 
benefits, little job stability, and virtually ho 
chance for advahcemeht. 

On the other hand, there were 3 itiillibh of 
the 12 ihillibh retailing employees in 1970 
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who worked for companies with; M P; more 
employees that reported to the EEOC' Less 
l.'^?!'?? M !^^?^^ ^^tailiiig cbmpanies pro- 
vided Ds with matched etflployment statistics 
for 1970 and 1975dn the CB Survey, but they 
averaged well over 66,000 employees eacli. 
Needless to say, they should not be regarded 
as typical of all-even all very large- 
retaileis. 

With such a diversity of employers being 
repr^eiitedj it is not too surprising that the 
pcciipatidjial paiteriis found In^ the three 
groups of employers differ so markedly. In 
the industry as a wholei the work force is 
very diverse,, with the largest numbers of 
employees beilig, qiiite approprialelyj in the 
sales, service and clerical categories. In keep- 
ing with the small size of iiibst of the opera- 
tloiJs, there are large numbers of iiiahagers, 
too; in fact, professional and technical, 
workers are the only group that seems 
slighted. The work force in the companies 
with.lOe or more employees that reported to 
the EEOe in 1970 is more heavily sales 
oriented, and in the CB Surycy companies 
two categories of employees-the sales 
workers and the office and clerical workers 
clearly predominate. r 

The whole industry is a female-intensive 
one, with women making up 46 percent of 
the 1970 employment, compared with the 
average of 31 percent. for the corporate 
sector as a whole M Mo for the whole 
economy. In both the larger and very large 



M tnost retajiers reporting to the EEOC would have 1 00 
or more employees. 
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companies represented, well over half thij 
work force is femaie. 

Despite .the ' heavy . representation of 
wbmeii in the work force, their 1970 occupa- 
tional patterns were by no means as diverse 
as those for male employees: instead; aitbut 
15 percent of them were In only three highly 
stereotyped roles: sales worker; clerical 
worker; service worker. Furthermore; 
although women made up 58 percent of the 
entire sales.worker category, they were rarely 
found in the higher paying sales jobs -for 
example, selling automobiles, farm equip- 
ment, furniture, carpeting, major ap- 
pliances, or other "big ticket" items. Instead 
they were primarily in the lower paying 
jobs--sales clerks for many of the smaller, 
iess^expensive items. The usual office-clerical 
jobs were abundant, and women did about 
80 percent of them in 1 970. As for the service 
workers, eight out of every tenof the women 
in this category were cooks, waiters or other 
food-service personnel in the restaurant 
business. 

Almost exactly half of the women in the 
larger companies reporting lo the EEOC 
were, sales _clerkSi and there were corres-' 
pdhdihgly fewer clerical and service workers 
in that female labor force. In the very large 
cbinpanies for whbih we have data there 
Were many mbre clerical employees but 
because they apparendy had few restaurant 
operations, even fewer service workers. 

Even though the basic employment pat- 
tern for wqrheii in retailing was-and still 
is-so heavily concentrated in those three 
sterebtyped occiipatibhal roles, it is. impor- 
tant to note thai ihey alsb held a miich larger 
proportion of the managerial jobs than they 
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companies represented, well over half the 
wdrk force is female. 

Despite the heavy . representation of 
women in the work force, their. 1970 occupa- 
tional pktterns were by no means as diverse 
as those for male employees, instead, all but 
15 percent of them were in only three highly 
stereotyped roles: sales worker; clerical 
worker; service worker. Furthermore, 
although women made up 58 percent of the 
entire sales worker category, they were rarely 
fdUhd in the higher paying sales jobs —for 
example, selling aUtbmbbiles, farm equip- 
ment, furniture, carpeting, major ap- 
pliances, or other "big ticket" items. Instead 
they were primarily in the lower paying 
for many of the smaller, 
less expensive items. The usual office-clerical 
jobs were abundant, and women did about 
SOpercent of themin 1970. As for the service 
workers, eight out of every ten^f the women 
in this category were cooks, waiters or other 
fbbd-service personnel in the restaurant 
business. 

Almbst exactly half bf the wbirieh in the 
larger cbmpariies reporting tb the EEOC 
were sales, clerksi arid there were cbrres- 
pbridirigly fewer clerical arid_ service workers 
in that female labor force. Iri the very large 
cbmpariies for whom we have data there 
were mariy rtibre clerical enipldyees but 
because they apparently had few restaurarit 
operations, even fewer service workers. 

Everi thbugh the basic emplbyment pat- 
terri for wbriieri iri retailirig \yas — and still 
is— so heavily cbriceritrated iri those three 
stereotyped bccupatibrial rbles, it is impor- 
tant to note that r Hey also held a riiUch larger 
proportion of the managerial jobs thari they 
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did in any other industry, In 1970, over 60 
percent of all women in management posi- 
tions witiin the corporate sector worked in 
retail businesses, and 21 percent of all reiail 
managers were women, Those women were 
most . liliely to be found as restaurahl 
iiiaiiagers, buyers and departnieiit heads, or 
general managers in food, general merchan- 
dise, or cldthiiig stores. The prbpdflibii of 
women managers was jiisf as high in the 
larger and very large fetailiiig companies 
represented, but they iflay not, of course, 
have had tJiat representation in the highest 

levels-of management: - 

The smallerxesidual group of occupations 
includes professionais and various bine- col- 
lar jobs. Women were moderately well 
represented in : accounting and personnel 
work and in miscellaneous artistic tasks 
largely related to displays and advertising. 
But, as craft workers and operatives, women 
were again segret;ated-primarily being 
dressmakers and wrappers of food.and other 
goods, while the liieii worked primarily as 
auto mechanics; hpehbid appliance, radio 
aild TV repairers, jiiitchers, garage aiid gas 
station workers. 



Subsequent Changes in Retailing 
Employmerit Profiles 

Due primarily to the 1975 recession, the 
overall growth , in retailing employment 
slowed to only a 5 percent increase between 
1972 aiid 1975, the years which give the_best 
measure of recent changes in employment 
patterns by both occupation and sex.for the 
entire industry;. The greatest increase in 
employment was in th" lowest paying job 
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catepics-among service workers and an- 
MM laborers ii ran 12 to- 15 (Krcent, 
SiBuller iiicrases of 7 lo Si percent occarrcd 
among clerical eniployees and managers; the 
reialiveiy small craft worker gains of 4 per- 
cent were. offset by operative and sales 
worker, losses of 2 to 3 percent, there was 
also a drop of 8 percent in the employment 
of professionals and technicians. 

Despite lliis spotty pattern in the 
1972-1975 changes in total retailing employ- 
liiehi, the eihplbyment of women increased 
by 10 percent overall so that they became 48 
percent of ihc work force. And their employ- 
ment in every occupational category either 
increased or at least held steady. Percentage 
increases of about 38 percent occurred for 
women in craft Worker and laborer jobs, the 
two categories in which they had the lowest 
representation, but these increases translated 
into only a 2 to 3 percent change in the pro- 



portion of women holding siich jobs. 
Similarly, while the niimber of wbitieri iii 
retailing management ini^reased by 15 per* 
cent between 1972 and 1975, due to the 
overall growth of the category"' their 
representation increased by only one per- 
centage point to 24 percent; On the" other 
hand, because of the decline in total employ- 
ment in the already small professional and 
technical category at the satne time the 
employment of women was increasing by 7 
percent, wornen experienced a net gain of 5 
percentage points, improving their represen- 
tation to 33 percerit in this category. 

Two of the segregated job categories for 
women jh re]aijihg__becaine even more so 
diiriiig the 1972-1975 period, lii sales the 
women's very modest 1 percent gain in 
empldyiiient translated into a 2 percentage 
point increase in representation, bringing 
theiTi iijj to 63 percent of all sales workers, 



Ambiig clerical empldyeesj a 12 percent gain 
iri feiiiale cniploperit yielded a three-pbjiii 
increase in female representation,, bnnging 
the figiire to 86 percent, Only in the service 
worker category was the iticrease iii male 
empldyment sufficient to balaitce the in- 
crease of 14 perceni in female employmeht, 
leaving the propdrtidn df wdmen employed 
in this categdry unchanged at 64 percent. 

1970-1975 Employment Changes in 
Major Retailing Companies 

In the coiripanies with over IK) 
empldyees, who reported to the EEOC, it 
shdiild be possible tplqdk further back aiid 
td cdnsider 1970 to 1975 chariges in employ- 
ment' patterns. But becpe retailing 
organizations tend to be smaller, local 
operations with less corporate staff, h is 
possible that some of the companies that 
should have been reporting to the EEOC in 
1970 still did not realize they, should do so; 
accordingly^ a little extra caution is war- 
■ ranted in evaluating the apparent 1976-1975 
changes in employment. 

Consistent with the pattern for the in- 
dustry as a whole, the somewhat larger 
retailing companies show an increase in the 
overall representation of women in the work 
fdrce-frbm 54 perceiit iii 1970 to 56 percerit 
of a considerably larger total work force in 
1975. • 

All three df the stereotyped occupational 
categories fdr Wdmen becaiiie even itldre 
female-by 1975, 65 percent df all sales 
workers, 88 percent of all clerical wdrkers, 
and 57 percent of all service workers were 
women. 
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But the unusually strong increases in 



three categories. In particular, there was a 
substantial increasun the number of female 
managers and administrators. That. whole 
occppationai category grew somewhat in 
size-fromii percent of the 1970 work force 
to 12 percent of the much larger ^4 29 per- 
cent) work force reported in 1975.'On top of 
that, the repr^entation of women went from 
24 percent of the managerial category in 
1970 to 28 percent of thc.hbticeably larger 
managerial category in 1975. ' 



, Just as in thtindustry-as a wJiole, these 
somewhat ' larger - companies- consistently 
show-larger increasesjn female employment 

' " than in total employment in each of the oc- 
cupationaicategories. But now there is a new 
twist to this story. In 1970, compared with 
the aii-industry figures, the companies 
reporting to the EEOC were already report- 
ing a larger proportion of women in every 

, occupational: : category except service 
workers. In 1975, the same thing Was true- 
the larger cpmpariies were still mOre heavily 
female and the gaiils they had made in 



fejjpiafe empldymeht were often more tka 
proportional to ihe industrywide gains. 
Unlike the larger companies iii, say, 
manufacturLng that were playing "catch-iip 
ball," in 1970 the larger retailing companies 
were already leading the industry in female 
emplopent in all categories biit diie, aiid by 
1975 ihey had built further upon that very 
strong base. 

Less ihan ten very large retailing com' 
panies provided The Conference Board with 
matched 1970 and. J975-employment-data, 
but these organizations accoant for over half 
a- miiiion workers, so even, though the data 
are not Jikeiy to be typical of all large retail- 
ing organizations, the Hgures are important 
in their own right. 

Between 1970 and 1975, the representation 
of women in these companies increased from^ : 
57 percent of the work forcejo 59 percent of 
awrk. force that was itself 17 percent larger. 
Note that, iihiike the situatibh reported iii 
iiiahy other iiidiistries, the proportions of 
wbmeti j-eiiirted by these particillar very 
large retailing cOinpanies are higher than 
those in the companies reporting to the 
EEOC and, of course, still higher than the 
all-industry figures. (This could, however, 
simply be a matter of happenstance.) Consis- 
tent with the dataregarding these othersizes 
of retailing companies, the CB Survey 
retailers increased the representation of 
women in alljjeeupational categories, this 
time even incljS3ing the service workers. 

For two Of the three stereotyped occupa- 
tions for women in retailing, these very large 
companies continue to have a higher fjropor- 
tion of women than the other retailers: By 
1975, 6S percent of their sales workers and 
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89 percent-of their many clericEl employees 
were women. Howeycr, only 42 percent of 
their service workers are female, a sobstan^ 
tialiy iower figure jhan fp'r aii companies 
reporting to the EEGC; qiiite probably due 
to. mudt smaller numbers of food-service 
personiiel. 

But perhaps even more interesting are the 
changes they have wrought in other occupa- 
. tional categories.' During a time when their 
total 'eihployiheiit . in the officials and 
iiiahagers category iiicreased by 38 percent, 
these very large retailers increased their 
employment of female managers by 116 per- 
cent. And this meant the proportion of 
female managers increased from 22 percent 
in 1970 to 34 percent In 1975.. Similar 
substantial increases occurred in some of the 
less well populated Dccupations-an increase 
of 166 percent in thp namber of female craft 
workers swelled their proportion of craft 
employment from 3- percent in 1976 to 8 per- 
cent in .1975; an increase of 72 percent in the 
number of female professionals and techni- 
cians brought them much closer to labor 
force parity of the work force in these jobs 
by 1975^ and an increase of 141 percent in 
He laborers improved their represehta- 
lion to 34 percent in 1975. Something special 
hils 'clearly been happening- to women in 
these large retailing organizations. The com- 




panies certainly were not "coming from 
behmd" in terms of their employment- of 
women. in' 1976, yet by 1975 they had made 
significant progress-seemingly more than 
others-in improving both the diversity and 
the, quality of job opportunities they pro- 
vided to women. 

Wholesaletrade, 1970 to 1975 

In jomparison to retailing, wholesale 
trade is a much smper industry. 
Nonetheless, it employs over 3 million per- 
sons. It has clearly been predominantly a 
man's world. In 1970, only 23 percent of the 
wholesaliiig worlj force was female, and 67 
p^ercent of these women held clerical jobs. 
The others worked primarily as semiskilled 
Operatives (13 percent) or as sales workers (6 
percent). The remaining few were sprinkled _ 
across all the other occupational categories. 

Only about pn^third of all wholesaling 
employees worked for companies^ that 
reported to the EEeC; Their 1970 employr 
ment patterns for women were.quite similar 
to those cited above, but they had even fewer 
women working as officials md managers, 
professionals and technicians, and many 
more working as laborers. ; ' 

Between 1972 and 1'975 total employment 
in the wholesaling industry increased by 9 
percent while the employment of women in- 



'creased by 14 percent. Although the 
numbers involved are small, there was a 49 
percent increase, in the . number of female 
managers, bringing their 1975 share of these 
jobs up to 9 percent; And there was a59'perr : 
cent increase in the number of women in 
sales, so by 1975 the women held 6 percent 
of these jobs, But, due to a decline-in the 
number of male clerical workers while the 
number of females increased slightly, the 
proportion of women in the clerical category 
also rose to 75 percent. For similar reasons 
the propcirtion of female operatives in- 
creased to 36 percent. 

In wholesaliiig cbmpies reporting to the 
EEOC, by 1975 the number of women in 

. sales had increased by 85 percent so the 
women's share of the sales jobs went "up to 
10 percent. Despite a 68 percent increase in 
the number of women, only 6 percent of the 
officials and managers were females; 
tween 1970 and. 1975 there was also a 

. noticeable decline in the total number" of 
blue-collar and service employees working 
for these larger wholesalers, and there was 
an even larger decline in the number of 
women in these categories. : ^ -'^ 

Too few very large wholesalingi:6mpanies 
submitted employraenr^ta in the CB 
Survey jO-'Perihit any separate analysis for 
such firms. 




This broad census category in- 
cludes the banking arid insurance industries, 
which are regarded as being in the corporate 
sector, but it also includes other kinds of 
financial enterprises and real estate, which 
are excluded because most of the firms have 
very few employees. To the extent possible^ 
the following discussion is limited jo the 
employment patterns foand in banking and 
Insurance. Whenever employment data for 
the remainder of the Census category cannot 
appropriately be excluded thai fact is noted. 

Banking in 1970 

In i970, the banking industry ^rn^ioyed 
just over one million workers, and these 
represented only slightly more than one per- 
cem of the U:S: work force: in terms of the 
numbers of employees, most individual 
banks are relatively small, local — or at most 
regional— operations. In 1970, only 62 per- 
cent of the Industry's work force was 
employed in the banks with 50-100 or more 
employees that reported to the EEOC. Even 
the ten very_ large banking firms that subriiit- 
ted both_1970 and 1975 eriiplbyriierit data for 
the CB Survey did riot eriiplby huge riumbers 
of .people. Their average empldyrn^ in 
1970 was drily about 10,000; by 1975, this 
riunibef had Increased to about 12,000. 

Banks are essentially providers of white- 
collar office employment. They have vast 
numbers of clerical porkers — 67 percent of 
their total work force in 197Q: They also 
have a goodly representation of managers 
and administrators (21 percent of all their 
employees In 1970) and quite a few profes- 
sional and technical workers (6 percent of 



the 1970 work force). Service dccupalibns- 
priinarliy guards and maintenance 

■ ^^'^^iv^'y iiiipofiant (4 

percent of the 1970 worldforce), but there 
arc. very few iiiK^coIlarARorkers or sales 
workers in. the banking indnstry; In 1970, 
this distribution of occupations did not seem 
to vary mucti based on organization size: 

After apparel ihaniifactiirihg, baiikiiig 
ranks at the very toj) of the list of female- in- 
pive industries. In 1970, 63 percent of all 
bank eiiiployees were woiiieii, a figure that 
appently varied only a percentage point or 
two in relation to company size. By 1975, 
with 67 percent of the employees female, the 
banking industry had become even more 
femaleintensive. 

- As might be expected, regardless of 
organization size, women have a virtual 
monopoly on employment in all the clerical 
occupations In banking, whether these be in 
secretarial, bookkeeping or bank teller jobs, 
Accordii^ly, in 1970, 88 to % percent of all 
the women in banking were clerical workers. 
The remaining 10 to 12 percent of the 
woiiieh were scattered anibiig the other be- 
cupations. 

The histograms showing the male-female 
etiiployiiient iiiix by occupation in banking 

' in 1970 pphically suniitiarize the EEO 
dilemma this industry has faced. Women 

, clearly predominated in the total employ- 
ment mix, but they certainly were not 
"dominant" in the industry, for they held a 
comparatively small share of both the 
managerial a;id professional roles. Essen- 
tiaiy ihe same story held true regardless of 
organization size, although the available 
data suggest that in 1970 women may have 




held p eveii smaller share of the iiianagerial 
and the professional jobs in mediiim-sized 
banks than they did in either the smaii or the 
very large banks. 

Nonetheless, the representation of women 
at the higher organization levels througjioDt 
the banking industry in 1970 was certainly 
much greater than it was, say, in most 
manufacturing industries (seepages 36-40). 
It was more ie the representation found in 
some of the other female-intensive, service- 
providing industrlw like retail trade (see 
pages 54-56), communications (see pages 
4647) and insurance (see pajes below). (See 
pages 70-74 for a further discussion bf this 
pbiiit.) 

insurance in 1970 

lnl97G, i.3 million persons, or about! 
percent of the working population, were 
employed by insurance companies of various 
kinds. Many bf those: employed in this in- 
dustry apparently work for relatively small, 
local insurance agencies, In 1970, only 59 
percent of the industry's tblal work force 
was employed in the larger agencies and the 
i^nsurance underwriting companies with 
50-100 or more employees that reported to 
the EEOC. The 16 very largeinsurance com- 
panies that provided us with matched 1970 
and 1975 employment data averaged about 
8,900 employees in i9?0: By 1975, their 
average employment had increased to about 
9,7i. 

Like banking, insurance is almost entirely 
a white-collar employment field. In 1970, 
clerical employees made up just under half 
bf the total wbrk force and sales workers ac- 



counted for another on^third. The re- 
mainder of the employees were almost all in 
the managerial (9 percent) and professional? 
technical (fiperceiiij categories. There were 
yirtiially hd bliie-collar or service workers (2 
perixhi jh combined total). In the larger 
cbmpahics, there were more prbfessibnal 
and technical workers (18 percent combined) 
and fewer sales workers (only 14 percent as 
against the 33 percent for the whole in- 
dustry). There were also 18 percent profes- 
sionaiand technical workers In the very large 
companies, jjut there- were more sale^ 
*°^%^:?!L^^^^'"]rP^!'3ps reflecting the 
fact that some of the very large companies 
employ their own sales representatives while 
others sell through independent agents. The 
very large companies also had a somewJiat 
lower proportion of clerical workers (46 per- 
ccnj). 

Given the . large hiimbcr of clerical 
(:mplbyees iii the insiiraiicc industry^ it is not 
surprising to find that in 1970 just about half 
' of all the employees were women. The pro- 
portion varied between48 percent in the in- 
dustry as a whole and 55 percent in the larger 
corapanies-reporting tfl the EEOC; the very 
largc CB Survey companies were in the mid- 
dle of the range(56 percent); 

-Regardless of company size, in 1970 the 
vast majorityp to 86 percent) of all female 
empicgees in insurance were clerical 
workers.in the industry as a whole 8 percent 
of the women were also in salesi but in the 
somewhat larger and the very large com- 
panies women sales workers were virtually 
nonexistent (1_ percent or less of the female 
work force). There the women were much 
more likely to be found in either professional 



or technical roles^tnaking up S to 11 perceiit 
of -ail female employees). But very few 
women worked in that other important 

white«coiiar . category, officials and 

managers (1 16 1 ^rcent): And.of coarse; 
tlicfc werc almost no jobs for either womeii 
or iiien outside the whil^coi^ar categories. 
The bcciipatibnat segregation of . the 
women in the clerical job category is vividly 
shown in all three of- the 1970 histograms 
shbwiiil the male-female mix. Women ac- 
counted for from 81 percent to 92 percent of 
the Huge numbers of clerical workers. They 
were also coiispiciidus by their absence, 
especially in the very lai je companies, in 
both the managerial and the sales categories. 
Even in the professional and technical 
categories they apparently are better 
represented in the lower level-the technical 
jobs; 




in Employment 



Beause the total numbers involved are 
comparatively small, the 1912 and 1915 Cur^ 
rent Population Survey data for the entire 
Census category are the best . ivailable 
Hgures to show the industrywide changes in 
mal^femaleenlplosfnlent patterns.' They in- 
dicale an overall increase of 8 percent in 
empl^meht during these three years, com- 
prised of increases of about IS percent in the 
numbers of pfessipnal-technical and sales 
workers, of about 99 percent in the number 
of managers, of about S''\mm in clerical 
employees, and of abOiit 3 percent iii all 
other categories. 

'These figure also include ralKiaie employiiieni. 



The percetitage chiihges jh the eplby- 
meiii of wbiiien frdlii 1972 lb 1975- are 
sighiricantly larger thati those in total 
employment in all the major employineitt 
categories. Increases' of 48, percent; in the 
number- of female professional-technical 
employees, of 30 to33perceni-inthe women 
in the managerial and sales categories, and 
of 6 percent in the women clerical workers 
combined to yield an overall increase of 11 
percent in female employment-despite a 



1975.^ And the represeiilaiibh of. womeii 
ambhg prbfessibnal-iechriical m^ai in- 
creased frbm 24 percent in 1972 ti? 31 percent 
in 197S. On the other hand, the prpportion 
of woiiien clerical workers increased bycnly 
one percentage point to 84 percent; -And in 
theother, much less well populated, occnpar 
lionai catties the women seem to have 
lost some ground, dropping about one per- 
centage point in their representation to 18 
percent. 




slight drop in the number of women in the 
other, much le^ important, occupational 
categories. . 
As a resiill of these changes, Ihe prbpor- 
tibh of wbiiieh eiiiplbyed iii the industry jh- 
creased by only one percentage point from 
1972 to 1975, but their representation in cer- 
tain occupatioiial categories increased Cbn- 
siderably itiore. The proportion of maJiagers 
who were women went from 23 jjercent in 
1972 to 27 percent in 1975; Female sales 
workers had been oniy2t percent of the total 
in 1972; they accounted for 25 perceni by 



MajorCompanles 

. Umes in Mklni. The 1970 tO; 1975 
changes in the empli^ment mix in banks 
reporting to the EEOC and imhose submit- 
ting matched data in the CB Survey are 
much more dramatic. These banks have ex- 



'It is likely that ibnie of the increased female 
r?P[cpjaLioninioni_iiiai).agers 
curred in tiic real estate industry where, in 1.970, women 
■ were jlready satisianiially better represeiHed- itf' these- 
• jobs than in bahlcing and insurance. 
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perienced rapidjrowth in the number of of- 
[managers and also of 
Hathnical employees; further- 
mdre, wpiMi have achieved stril^ing im- 
pvfMenTin their representation in these 



In the banks reporting to theEEOe, the 
Derail jroivih in empiciyinent in the 
manageriaT category was 81 petceni, with 
wdmeh experiencing a 242 percent increase; 
As a result, female representation in the 
maMeHalcategdry sbarttl frdmlS percent 
in 1970 to 25 percent jn 1975. Similarly, the 



overall growth in .prpfessional-technical 
employment in these banks diifiiig this five- 
year period was 105 percent, biit the number 
of^women increased by i71 percent, so theii:. 
representation among professional-technical 
employeesmoved up from 23 percent in 1970 
to31_percenliiil975, 

were---p^^^^^ slightly less 
dramatic, changa among the CB Survey 
banks. T6ta[ erapiopent in the managerial 
• category increased by 47 perce^ from 1970 
to 1975, but the number of wJinen in this 
category increased by 150 percent. Ac- 




inanagerial ranks rose from, il percent iii 
. 1970 to 30 percent in 1971 And among prol 
:fessi(^ls and technicians, the overaiil 
1970-1975 growth in employment was jost 
over 85 percent, buT the number of women 
professionals grew by 149 percent. The 
female rejjresentatibh in this category went 
from 24 percent in 1970 to 32 percent in 
1975. 

Those who are knowledieable about 
developments in the banking industry relate 
both the sharp increase in the total number 
of managerial and professidhal employees 
and the even sharper increase iii the number 
of- women employed in these categdries to 
the very rapid expansion of "persdnal 
banking"r^providing banking services to in- 
dividuals as distinct ffom businesses or other 
kiiids of organizations; They point out that 
in states like New York and California that 
permit: branch banking; the growth of per- 
soiial banking has been accom^nied by a 
of small branches. Thus, while 
agree that women have been making 
real progress iii improving their organiza- 
tional status in banking, they believe it is/still 
safe td say thai the women are nbuwit to 
assume cdntrol of this female-intensive in- 
dustry. 

The other observable change in the 
employment mix of banks reporting to the 
EEOC and also of those participating in the 
CB Survey is probably more apparent than 
real. It seems possible that some of the banks 
may have becri classifying sdnie operators of 
certain kinds of office machines, for exam- 
ple, key punch operators, dr those phbto^ 
copying documents, as semiskilled opera- 
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tives ratiier than as cleficai wofkefs. the 
EECCs eatery definitions, indicate that 
"operative'' is reaiiy a biuwollar, factory 
worker cat^ory^ so one would expect there 
wouldhe virtuaiiy none employed in banks,. 

Chinies in imrance. Although 
soineWat i(^s dramatic than those in bank- 
ing, the 197D-1975 changes in employment in 
major insurance cdmpahiK were sizable aiid 
ctttirly benefited women. In the jilsiirahce 
companies reporting to the EEOC, total 
employmeht increased by 14 percent, while 
fepe emplbyiiieht increased by 20 percent. 
In both cases, the percentage increases were 
largest in the technical, professional and 
managerial categories, buttee for women 
ranged from 110 to 116_percent, while the in.- 
creases in total employment only ranged 
from 31 to 57 percent: Tlie net result was 
that-thc representation of women in these 
categories increased substantially. The pro- 
portion of women among managers in- 
creased from 1 1 percent in 1970 to 17 percent 
in 1975. Among profKsionals, the increase 
was from 17 percent female in 1970 to 27 
percent female in 1975. And among techni- 
cians it was from 38 percent in 1970 and 53 
percent ill 1975. 

Even in the major occupational categories 
that were not growing so rapidly, the women 
did relatively well. The Sales category, for 
exMpte, had no overall growth, but_ there 
Was a 52 percent increase in tiie number of 
women, so by 1975 they accounted for? per- 
cent of all insurance sales workers, up from 
5 percent. At the other end of the spectrum, 
their representation in clerical jobs went 
from 90 percent in 1970 to 92 percent in 
1975. 




Tiie matched 1970 and 1975 employment 
data submitted by very large ihsurahce com- 
panies in the GB Survey also show many 
chaiiges that are favorable to wohieh. 
Overall employmeht increased by biily 9 per- 
cent but female employment increased by 15, 
percent. Again, most of the largest increases 
were in the twhhical, managerial and profes- 
sional categories, and the increase in women 
employees was anywhere from two to five 

s 



times as large as the increase in totaj 
eitiployees. As a result, the prbpdrtidn of 
female technicians rose from 39 percent in 
1970 to 59 percent in 1975; the proportion of 
female professionals increased from 23 psr^ 
cent to 29 percent; and the proportion of 
female manager went from 6 percent to 10 
percent by -1975^tbese-last figures being 
noticeably lower than those for alt the com- 
panies reporting to the EEOC. 
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A striking change occurred in the sales 
worker ategory. Even though there was 
on^ i i percent increase in total sales 
empiopenti the -nQoiber of wotneii in- 
creased by 3ie percent! this probably 
represented a real psychological break- 
through, for in 1976 women had bew-ii only t 



percent of the sales workers in these big cont 
panies; by 1975 the women had enlarged 
tlieir beachhead iii this predbmiiiantly male 
(Kciipatidiial ierriidry to 4 percent of the 
sales force. 

At the same iiiiie,.the.clerical jobs had 
become even more of a feiiiale ghetto. By 



1975;_91percent-of all the clerical workers 
were . female: Moreover^ unless a significant 
proporiion of the female technical workers 
are able to move ap to professional, 
managerial of sales jobs, a newly "femi- 
nized" techician category is almost certainly 
developing. 
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THEEilOYiNTPAnERNSintlie 
tworeiiigiiiitrycatpesiiilhecf 
pbrate sector fcerve pflenlioii, Tlie 
mining and constniction industries em- 
pPjboiit]Jrceiitbftliel()tailJ.S. 
workfoiwiii.lJTilJiitlstbfttiseiiipiof- 
iiit is ill relatively sill jDcal» 
pies, Except for (lie overall perspeciive 

very little r^ile iflforniation available 
about ttemal^fetiiale employment patterns 

intliesetwoindustries, 
Mij: lit iSonP percent of all the 
employees intiiisindiistrymwomen,anil 
almost tbrce-pters of these were clerical 
employees, (Yet onlyil percent ofalljhe 
clerical workers in mining were women.jTlie 
oiy other occupational ategoij in; iicb 
women id more than lOpercentofthejobs 
was as serviceworfc, where their share was 

about 11 percent, :: 

CPS data indicate ti between 1512 and 

1975 there was a 23 pent'increase in total 
employment in mining. The increase in 
feileemplpeiit was 11 percent, brings 
their shareof total employraentip to Iflper- 
ci. Limited prop was made in inipros!- 
i| the representation of women in mana- 
gerial and professional categories, but there 
was such an increase in thenlimber of female 
clerical workers that their siiare of this 
categorysliotup]rom62percentinl972 to 
76percent in 1915. And 81 percent of all the 
women werenowclericalemployees. 



Mmm This was the most -male- 
diiiialedofallindustfiesJnJ§-oi^^ 
peiit of the total wori . force was .bale, 
Here, too, the vast majority (76 percent! of 
the women workedas clerical employees and 
the oiily other jccopational. category in 
which they held more than 10 percent of the 
jobs was as service workers. 

According to CPS datMherewasidrop 
of ait I perceiit in total constrttction 
employment between 19]2andf 5, bttt the 
iplopeiil of women increased byibout 7 
percent. Given the-very severcrecession in 
the constroction industry, il ls especially sor- 
prisingthatthe womeH apparently were able 
to im|ove their status in the managerial 
ranks; they seem.to have moved up slightly 
to3percentithejobs,(lnsales, the relative 
pibappeaied to be even greater, but the 
very small numbers involved cast doibii 
their rlity.) Women did, however, 
noticeably lose ground in technical and pro- 
fessional roles; iybad been 5 percent of 
this work forcein 1972, bill they wereonly 4 

percent of the much smir 1975 »o/k 
force. Vius. ''hometown plans! -iave 
been established to increase the- tepresenta- 
lion of minorities in the construction tris, 
hut by 1975 none of these plans included 
goals aiid timetables for women, The 
number of women employed in tliese skilled 
crafts continues to be so small that it is not 
possibletobecertainhowitischanging. 
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As MCEbiNG mpS HAVE iN- 
blCATED, some industries have very few 
women among Mt employees^ while in 
others-the women make up the majority of 
thtwork force. Thus, aithough the overall 
representation of women in the corporate 
satbr was 31 percent in 1970 (compared 
witii 38 percent in the total U.S. work force), 
women made up only 6 percent of all those 
employnl in the construction ihdustry and, 
at the other extreme, they constituted 78 per- 
cent, of the work force in the apparel and 
fabricated textile industry. 

The accompanying table shows the pro^ 
portion Of women in the work force in 
various specific Industries wito the cor^ 
porate sector in 1970. The shading divides 
these -industries -into two categories: (i) 
"male-intensive industries' -those in which 
76 percenter more of the employees were 
men; and (2) "femal^intcnsive indus- 
tries"- those in which 31 percent or more 
of the employees were women. Generally 
speaking, the mihihg, cbhstructibh and 
durable goods niahiifactiirihg ihdiistries tend 
to be ih^hteilsive while hohdiirable goods 
manufacliirihg/ aiid the service industries 
tend to Be Jtmale intensive, bill there are 
sbtiie sign&cant exceptiOiis. For example, 
(jven thoiigh the electrical machinery and 
equipment industry and the professionai and 
photo equipment industry do make durable 
goods, they are female intensive. By the 
same token, the male-intensive industry list 
does include the following nondurable goods 
and service industries: food products, 
chemicals, paper products, petroleum and 
coal products, wholesale trade, transporta- 



TRE PROPORTION OF WOMEN BY INDUSTRY 
WITHINTHECORPORATESECTOR,1970 

Ranked by degree of concentration 



timber Empio 
Women Men Worn 



TbtaUlllndiislrles 
Total, Corporate Sector 
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Transportation Equipment 
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112 
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Chemicals S Allied Products 


222 


Wholesale Trade 


736 


FurnllBrB& Fixtures: 


110 




362 


Ordnance, Othei Durabies, Misc. Mfg. 


405 


Rub])er^^ise.P)ai}l!(n>foducls 


:: :::162:: 



47,624 
33,627 

4,305 
.580 
1,101 
497 
867 
1,854 
2,424 
181 
1,661 
962 
476 
506 
766 
2,397 
315 
1,028 
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30.9 

5.8 

8.0 

9:1 

10.1 

13.0- 

13.3 

14.3 

14.3 

16.6 

18.7 

19.0 

22:1 

22.5 

23.6 

25.9 

26.0 

29.5 



Male>lntenslve 



Average for 
brpofateSecibr 



Female-Intensive 




Source: 1970 Census of Population 
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This broad census category in- 
cludes the banking arid insurance industries, 
which are regarded as being in the corporate 
sector, but it also includes other kinds of 
financial enterprises and real estate, which 
are excluded because most of the firms have 
very few etnployees. To the extent possible^ 
the following discussion is limited jo the 
employment patterns foand in banking and 
insurance. Whenever employment data for 
the remainder of the Census category cannot 
appropriately be excluded that fact is noted. 

Banking in 1970 

In i970, the banking industry ^rti^ioyed 
just over one million workers, and these 
represented only slightly more than one per- 
cent of the tJ:S. work force, in terms of the 
numbers of employees, most individual 
banks are relatively small, local — or at most 
regional— operations. In 1970, only 62 per- 
cent of the industry's work force was 
employed in the banks with 50-100 or more 
employees that reported to the EEOC. Everi 
the ten very_ large barikirig firms that subriiit- 
ted both_1970 arid 1975 eriiplbyriierit data for 
the CB Survey did riot eriiplby huge riuitibers 
of .people. Their average empldym^ in 
1970 was drily about 10,000; by 1975, this 
riuriibef had increased to about 12,000. 

Banks are essentially providers of white- 
collar office employment. They have vast 
numbers of clerical porkers — 67 percent of 
their total work force in 197Q. They also 
have a goodly representation of managers 
and administrators (21 percent of all their 
employees in 1970) and quite a few profes- 
sional and technical workers (6 percent of 
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eiiipIo]red_in the femalMnteiisive indostries 
P pffcent) than in the mai^^^te^sive in- 
B»_(^ ^cent). Vittuaiiy all of ±e 
empioyneni data we have gathered-regard- 
l«s of cbinpiy size and r^dless of 
whether the data are for 1970 or for 1975- 
show this saine peni, There is alwaj^ a 
larg^ I)roportion of women in «ich broad 
occupational category in the fe^lal^in- 
teiisiye industries than there is in the cbiii- 
"lie category in the male-intensive in- 



Also, consistent with finding discussed 
earlier (see pages 36-67), in both the male- 
intensive aiid the female-intensive initiistries 
the histograms suggest that in 1970 the 
smaiier-compaiie! must have had larger pro- 
portions of women inmost upscale occupa- 
tional cat^ories^ especially those that in- 
duded the managers, the professional- 
tedinicai employees, and the craft lorlcers: 
For example, in 1970 in the male-intensive 
Industrie the proportion of woiiien in 
management was 5 percent for organizations 
of all sizes, but the figure apparently was 
only about 2 percent in the companies with 
50-l(X) or more employees and also in those 
very large cpmpies that partirated iii the 
CB Survey. Similarly^ in the female-infensive 
industries, the 1970 data cbveriiig companies 
of all sins show that 19 percent of the 
managers were female, but in both sets of 
data for larger organiations the figure ap- 
p«u^ to be about 16to Hpercent. 

Sitbsaqtient Changes iii Employment 
Profiles 

Because the data are not Well matched, it 
is not possible to measure the numerical 



changes in occuj^tional employment be- 
twKH 1970 and i97j for the male-intensive 
and female-intensive industries using- the 
CensQS^CPS statistics. However, somtcom- 
parisons of the repr^entation of women in 
these occupations and industries can be 
made between the two years. These figures 
generally confirm the findings described 
more fully below, when the situation in the 
larger cbmpaniK is examined. 
: In both the male-intensive and the female- 
ihtehsive industri^ the overall story is that 
womehihiprbved their relative strength most 
significantly in the white-collar occupations. 
Biit this change is apparently hot as great for 
women in the male-intensive industries. 
There their gains were smaller in the 



gories and their position actually deteri- 
orated in sales jobs. On the other hand, 



while women seem to |ave done less well on 
the whole in blue-collar and service occupa- 
tions, in these categories they generally did 
better inthe male-intensive industries. - 
- /« Ma^^/ni^ra/v^ /7lrfl^s^^K^ Among the 
corapames with 50-iOfl or more, employees 
who reported to the EEG€, there was no 
change in total employment in 1975 com- 
pared with 1970, and there was an increase 
bf only 4 percent in the number of wbmen 
employed. Similarly, in the 73 very large 
cbmpahies frbm male-intensive Industrie 
that prbvided data fbr the CB Survey, total 
employment decreased by 4 percent and the 
hiithber of women einplbyed increased by 6 
percent. NonethelesSj many improvements 
in job opportunities for women occurred. In 
the ofHcials and managers category, the 
numbers of women employed had increased 
by 110 to 111 percent by 1975; but the 
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iiiinibers of wbiheii who had been employed . in the CB Stifvey coiiipaiiies enabled them to 

as ihanagers.jn 1970 weiie so smaH.that these catch up to this 8 percent figure ia 1975: in 

increases only changed the women's share of the technician category* increases of 27 to 31 
siicH jobs by a jerceiitage point or two (there ■ perceiit jii: the iiuihber of wdiiieh rwultcd iii 

was also a slightly larger total managerial theirJolding abdiitJO percent oPth^e jobs 

work fbr«). Aiiibiiiprbfessidn^ einplby- in 1975. Aiiibng sales workers the patteriis 

ces, the EEOC (feta shbw a gain bf 61 per- were iiibre disparate: Iii the cbnipahies with 

cciil in tile number of women-increasing 50-100 or niorc employees, a 48 percent in- 

their share of these jobs from 5 to 8 percent. crease iii the liiiiiiber of wbiiieii increased 

A 75 percent iflcriase in professional women (heir share of. the s^ jobs from 1 1 to 16 




percent; but, probably because the spKific 
indust]^ mix in the CB Survey companies 
was_differenj, these companies showed only 
a 5 percent increase in the number of women 
in s^^ coupled with a 9 percent decreaseJii 
the tbtkl iitiinber of sales wdrkere, brlii^ 
the prbpdrtibh of woihen in selling up frdiii 
25 percent to 29 percent. In the other upscale 
job cat^bry, the craft workers, mmsei bf 
27 to 49 percent in the number of women 
were posted, but that still left the women's 
share bf thesi; jobs at biily 1 tb 2 perceiit. : 

What aboj the other, less attractive job 
categbries? They all experienced decliiies iif 
total cmplopent of 4 to 17 pcrccnt-btit iii 
every case except one the change in female 
empioyment was either an increase or a 
smaller decrrase, 50 the net effect on 
women's employmem was favorable, in^the 
clerical categoiy; for wample, ^female 
empiojient hdi steady in the comj^^^ 
with 50-iOO or iiiore employees and aciuaiiy 
dropped 5 percent in the very large 
Survey companies, but in both situations 
there was a considerable drop in tlie total 
number of clerical jobs, so thtproportion of 
women in this category mbvoiiii^rrbih 62 
percentjo 68 percent in the EEOC data and 
from 52 percent to. 58 jxrcent in the CB 
Survey data. Similar kiiids of cbmplex 
changes led to the following shifts in the pro- 
portions of women in these job categories: 



HOC 
Dm 



CBSumy 
Data 



m m m m 

operatives 14% 9% 10% 

Laborers 21 23 II 17 
Service workers 24 22 14 18 
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Ilnis, the only categonrin the InaI^^ntensi$e 
i^trin rn whicb women seem to have mi* 
fM even a sHght loss of representation 
from 1$76 to 1975 was, arabng service 
workos in companin with 56-160 or more 




iiii, soitie pics ihay say that the 
various chaiiges that appear to have oc- 
ciimd in these male-intensive comiKinies 
couid have resulted pHtnanly from reshut- 
liing jobs among the EEO-i form's occupa- 
f'9!?^::f?!?9?'^l:: ^^'s ?ecras ffiuch too 
simptistican analysis of whatappears tobea 
very comploc ch»tge process: Of coarse, 
even assuming that aiiiie reported changes 
have bem reaii It M must be noted that the 
change process had not continued long 
enbiij^ by 1975 to produce any startling 
alterations in the overall conilguratlon Of 
female Mployineht in th^ coihpani^. 
Even in 1975, the only occupational category 
in which the represehtatibii of woiiieh was at 
or above parity with their labor force 
representation (about 40 percent) was the 
offic^cierical category aiid the biily other 
occupations in which they were even at 
about half of that representation were as 
iabpters or service workers and, in the CB 
Survey compan!B,is sale workers. 
- in ^ttOMimsivi jnfcwj. in coH' 
trast to the over^ employment picture in4he 
mai^intensive industries; between 1970 and 
j975.thcre was an increase of 12 to 14 per- 
cent in total employment in the major com- 
paiiies iii the femaie-intensive industries. 
Because they were not so hard hit by the 
recKsibh, thae companies probably had 
inany more job openings between 197D and 
1975 for which they could consider women 



(see page 17). Over the fiV6yttr period the 
total number of women in their work forces 

'"?*'^^J*y:l.' J? 20 percentrbriflpg the 
overi proixmion of wmn up to 52 per* 
cent in the com^nies reporting to the EEOC 
and 56 percent in the CB Survey companies 
in 1975; 



Generally jpcakiiigj there vwre very 
substantial changes in the employment of 
wonieh iii iipscalc occupations, iii the of- 
ficials and managers categoryi the com- 
panies with 50-100 or more emplbyccs iii- 
creased the number of women they 
employed by 78 percent by 1975, biiij 
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beam thne was also 136 percent increase 
iir4hc toUil\^nuttji¥er of managers they 
«nployed, this only incrwsed the wbiheh's 
share of the managerial jobs froin 16 ^rceiit 
in i97(i to 21 percent iii 1975. The 38 very 
^1 companies_ifl_ the CB Survey that are 
from^femai^in^sive industries posted a 
l^^perant increase in the number of 
women managers and, because they, too, 
had a 35 percent increase in thttotal number 
of inanagerial jobs, this increased the pro- 
portion of women in management from 17 
percent to 28 percent. In the professional 
category, gains of 84 percent and 56 percent 
in female employment brought the represen- 
tation of wbinenup from 13 perceni to 26 
percent in the EEOC companiK and from 22 
pcrcciit to 30 percent in the GfiTsiirvey com- 
panies. I 

Even larger changes occliited diiring this 
five-year period in the technician category, 
wisre incrrases of about 100 percent iii the 
number of women led to improving women's 
share of tiiestjobs from 17 percent to 29 per- 
ccnrin the. comianiB with 50-100 or more 
empioye«and from 28 percent tQ47 percent 
In the CB Survey companies; But for craft 
workers, the results wcremixed. in com- 
panl^ reporting, to the EEQC the women 
lost a little ground, dropping back from a 19 
percent to ah 18 percent shar&of these jobs; 
Yet in the very larie,_and probably atypical, 
cdmpahics iii the CB Siirvey a 125 percent in- 
crease in the number of female craft workers 



raised their share of these jobs "from 3 per- 
cent to 7 perceni. 

In all bttier occu^tiohai categories the 
women either increased their represeniation . 
or held their bivii. The office-cleFicai 
category became even more segregated; 
despite a iiiddest growth iii its total employ- 
ment, relativejysmall percentage incr^ses (6 
to 13 percent) in the number of women in 
this vast category served to increase the pro- 
portion of women to 86-88 percent of all 
clerical workers. Siihilarly, the proportion of 
women in sales jobs increased to 58-60 per- 
cent of the total. Despite decliiiihg eiiiplby- 
ment, the women's share of the semiskille_d 
oFerativB jobs moved up slightly (frbiii 56 

P*L^"_"1_^°^':^^ : P^'"'^^^^ the conipanies 
reporting to the EEOC and substantially 
(from 29 percent to 38 percent) in the^CB 
Survey companies; The share t)f laborers 
jobs held by women remained at about 45 
percent in the companies with SO-lOO or 
more employees, but increased somewhat to 
33 percent in the very large companies. 
Feinale service workers increased in botli 
sizes of companies; in 1975 tHty held 52 per- 
ceiit of all service jobs in the 50-100 plus 
employee companies and 40 percent of these 
jobs iii the CB Survey cbmpahies. 

in the case of the female-intensive in- 
dustries even the most (^iiical observer 
would not be likely to write off the observed 
improvements in the job bppbrturiites for 
women as being totally fictional. There ivas 



Clear iiibveiiieiit iiiiich closer t(^ labor force 
parity iii too iiiaiif of Ihe upscale categories 
iii wliich substaiitial iipbers of people were 
employed. This cbiild be because it is easier 
to fmd more qualified wbmeii for these jobs; 
or because these employers cbntiiiuejb be 
more receptive to the idea of usiiig feiiiare 
talents; or_because these einployers have had '■ 
large numbers of women on their payrolls iii 
lower levd jobs and fear they are vulnerable 
to expensive backpay awards in class action 
lawsuits alleging erapioyraent discrimina- 
tion; or because these particular industries 
have been growing; or for a whole host of 
other plausible reasons, indeed) a number of 
sophisticated observers sug^st tliey would 
be inclined to check a box Indicating their 
answer to the question of ''Why?" is ''all ofv 
the above." 

It is even tempting to consider that veiy 
large; companies in the femafcihteiisive; in- 
dustries may have done an especially effec- 
tive job bf iinproving job opportunities for 
wbmen-possibly because they have felt 
some of the pressijres inehtibned above most 
keenly because they are so visible, and also 
because they have had the staff and the 
money to do the job most effectively. But 
because the CB Survey compaiiies are hot 
likelyJo_be typicalfOf all very large com- 
panies in female-intensive industries, our 
data cannot support this broad coticllisibii. 
At best we can say these parttmtar com- 
panies seem to have made very real progress., 
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In. j976, tiicfc were iiiany whole occiipa- 
iidiiai categbriw in various indiistries^is 
well .as many relatively common, more 
specific jobs and job iamilles-within the 
corporate sector that.; could clearly be 
classifi«l as "ptraditibnal'' ; areas for 
womenrbecaiise tliey represented 10 percent 
or less of the work force. Many of these non- 
traditional occiipational categories and jobs 
are in thcmale-intensive industries, and, 
consisient with the other patterns ofchange 
in mal^fe^^lale -eitijjioymetit irom 1970 to 
1975 that have already been discussed, they 
have proved especially resistant to rapid 
change. 



NontraditionaiOccupation-byMuslnL. 
Categories 



Theaccofflpanyiflgmatrices-Shaw-the pro- 
portion of women in each occupation-hy- in- 
dustry category within the corporate sector. 
Those cells that ate totally blank are ones in 
which women had 10 percent or less of the 
total employment; the color becomes pro- 
gressively darker and theii darker and grayer 
to show increasingly largw propbrtibhs of 
women in the work force. For example, the 
first grayish color indicates that the prbpbr- 
tidh of wbnieii. employed is 26 to 35 
perceni-relatively close to the 31 percent 
overall represeiitatioh of woitien in the cor- 
porate sector in 1970; and the next darker, 
grayish color indicates that the proportion of 
women is 36 to 45 percent-relaiively close 
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to the wbiiieh's 38 percetit share ili the total 
U.S. wbrk force ill 1970.' 

lii 1970, Census data (which in effect 
covers cdmpaiiies of all sizes) showed that 
out of a total of 52 occuiJation^by-industry 
categories there were 20. in which women 
represented 10 percent orless-of the. total 
number of employees, and these categories 
includei47 percent of all the male employ- 
ees in the corporate sector but only 5 percem 
of the women; By 1975, CPS estimates show 
that the number of nontraditionalcategbries 
for women had only dropped to 17, alid they 
still included 42 percent of all male 
employees. ; . __ 

In the comijanies with 50-100 or_ more 
employees tjiat repbrtecl jo the EEOC, ili 
1970 but of a total bf 74 bccupatibn-by- 
"more-specific industry categories where data 
were available and there Was a significant 



'As in previous seciions of ihechartbodk, sever^ dif- 
ferent sources of data Save been tapped to provide a 
rough iridicatipn of wha'i the siluaiion was in t970 and 
in 1975 in different size^of companies.; TheMusiry 
aiid Ilie occiipailonal categories. tiint can tie preenied 
are hot always precisely the saiiiei- moreover, (he CB 
Survey companies are not typical of all very large iioiii- 
panies. Accordingly, for ani given year-say,^ l97D-it 
is best merely to form ovetall impressioiis of the 
lightness or darkness of: the three matrices that arc 
presented and not lb consider exactly how many celliof 
each degi ^e of darkness there are in the three charts. Biii 
tlie 1970 and i?75_chaLt5_cpvering aiiypm^^^ 
company data are: more directly: coMarabic,_and 
changes in the liumber of cells of different degrees of 
darkness between the two years can be used aifelaliv'ely 
rough indicators of the amount of change thai has oc- 
curred. 



popuiatlDn to count, theE-werei6 nontradi- 
tiqiial categories for woraen;. they included 
39 percent of all thejnales and only 3 percent 
of all -the. females employed. By 1975, the 
number of nontraditional categories;, for 
winien had dropped to 22i butihcy still ac- 
counted for 36 percent of all males eiriplbjicd 
in these companies. 

Among the very large,: but probably 
atypical, companies; submiiting matched 
employment :^ata in the CB Survey, ill 1970 
there were 28 categories biit bf a total bf 57 
to be cbiilited iri the matrix that were non- 
traditional categories for wdmen. They in- 
cluded 64 percent of the male employees, but 
billy 6 percent of the women. By 1975 the 
number bf nbiitradltlonal categories for 
women had dropped to?^, but iey still in- 
cluded 59 percent of all the^men employed. 

Thus, regardteof company size, by 1975 
there-had ieen a reduction in the number of 
Dccupation-by-industry categories from 
which woineii were virtually excluded. But, 
as the absence or lightness of color in so 
many categories in all three 1975 matrices at- 
tests, there was still much less than pty in 
the overall occupational distribution bf irieii 
and women in the corporate sector. 

Specific NontraditlonaNobs 

Acebrdihgjb the 1970 Censiis, there were 
literally hiindreds of mbre specific kinds of 
jobs that could be characterized as nontradi- 
tibnal Ones for women. Even when the list is 
limited to jobs in which women make up 16 
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The Proportion of Women Empioyad 



ParcentWbnsri 
9 lOfori^ . 1 46-60% 
□ 'l1-26% 1 61-75% 

I 36-45% |9M0O% _ 
1975 




percent: or le» of the work force and in 
wdich ilieMal|mploymenlin i 
soJtor in 1970 p around SpjOOO or more, it 
still includes il least 82 different nontradi- 
tibhal jobs aiid job ^ntiiiesr Fiirtheritibre, 
these nontraditibnal jobs represented a very 
iiiipbrtant segment of the total employment 
within the corporate sector. Over half of ail 
the m1fn were employed in them, white only 4 
percent of t he women wffc. I - 
- The reniaindet ^ f this |ctioh dea s with 
the nature of these jobs and ^ith now tlie 
representation of* women in them had 
chanp by ".975 in 207 very large companies 



Occt/pai/bli 

All Industries. ' ) 

Managers and Administrators:. 
Salesinanagers(excepl in retail trade) 

Professional, Tschnlcal W.orlters: 
Drafiliiaiechiiiciafish 
Electrical and electronic technicians 
Engineers 

CraltWorkefs:: 
Cabinetmakers 
Carpwilers 
BecttiWans 
Machlnfits 

Mechanics and repairers 
Painters, construction and maintenance 
Plumbers and pipefitters ; - 
Slieeiftietal workers and tinsmiths 

Operatives (incioding Transport): . 
Delivery and route workers 
Fork lift and tow motor operatives 
Mirieojieralives 
Trackdrivers.. 
Welders ahdjlamecutterS 



that responded to another section of tl^e CB 
Survey; (Unfortunateiy, the year^o-year 
Statistics wiiecied- by the t?i regarding 
mai^femaie employment in these various 
jobiarcjiof very stable;) 
-Sometimes a ioniradiiibnal job or job 
category is a common one in several dif- 
ferent kliids of industries. For example, ex- 
cept in retail trade; the job of sales manager 
was a nontraditional one in all industries in 
1970. (This do« not mean of course, that all 
sales manager jobs are the same or that they 
all reqiiire idehHcal qiialificatibhs.j Biit 
sometimes almost all the employment in a 

NONT RADifONAL JOBS FOR WOMEN In 1970 



iiontraditioiial job occtin; iii oiie particiilaf 
kind of industry. For example, there were 
few brickmasons and stonemasons working 
outside the construction industry in 1970. 
Andi again, sometimes a job is a nontradi^ 
tibhalbhe for women in one indiist_rj,biit hbi . 
in any others. For example, in 1970 it was 
only iii dlirables maiiiifactiirihg that there 
was 10 percent or less representatibh of 
wbitieh among the sizable number of pur- 
chasini agents and buyers. The accompany- 
ing table, showing 82 major nontraditional 
jobs for women within the corporate sector 
in 1970, takes such considerations into ac- 



Percent PereeW 
(Vomen Occppat/on Women 



Laborers: ' - 

Freight and material handlers 7 

: Warehouse laborers < 3 
I Service Workers: 

- ■ iSuardsjexeeplin^^^^^^^^^^^ 2 

^ Janitors(exceptin'iinance and insurance) 8 

1 



Apprentices(all) 
within Broad jndustriaiClassiflcatlbns 



S 
i 

2 ICoMrucMn 

3 Manapsandadminisirators-except sales managers(siiovifn 

2 above) and except office managers 2% 

4 Sales workers 10' 

1 BlueH50llafwofk§r^uperyiso|s 1 

2 Brickmasons and stonemasons ] 
Cenwritandconc^^^^^ 1 

3 ; Excavating,:grading and road machine operators i 
2 Roofers an^ slaters ^ 
2 Structural metal workers I 
1 Dpallihstallersand lathers 1 
6 Consiruction laborers . 2 
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Occppaflon 



intinuedj 



Occt/paf/on 



Women 



A fXtwMiitJtil dmik Goods 



Othermanagers and admlnlstr^tors-except sales managers 
_$Mwn above) arid except office managers 




BloeKiollar worker su|5ervis(3rs (excepi fh electrical rriactiihery 



Crane, derrick and hoist operators 
ilbb and die setters, metal 



Pattern and model makers 
Tool anddie makers 

Fornace tenders, sftielters and pburer's, metal 
' Grinding machlneoperatives - 
tatlieand milling mactiihe operatives 



Tjnit)er cutting and logging workers 
^Miscellaneous laborers in primary metal Industries 

CJarru/acluring, ii/oridurai^^ 

Managers and adminisiratorg-except salesmanagers (shown 
above) and except office manag_ers-ln industries other than 
iPP^ililld other labricated textiles, and printing and 
poistiing 



BluMoliariorker supervisors (except in textiles ol all kinds, 
_. .^PPi^^i[?3ther praljct and printing and put)li8tiing) 
Printing press operators 



0. rwMporfBf/on, Co/ii/ni/n/caf/ons, omtPumc mm 
Railroad condactors- '. 



9% 

3 
7 
5 
5 

3 
1 
3 

1 ' 

4 

2 

4 

6 

S 

8 

i 

2 



4% 



-1% 



Managers and administrators In Qtllitlles and sanitary services- 
excepi sales managers (shown above) and except office 
managers 
Airplane pllbis 
Meterreaders, utilities 
Shipping and receiving clerks 
iiue^oiiarworbrsupervisors (except in communications) 

j repairers 



tocomotlve engineers 



Telephone Installers and repairers 



Railroad brakeoperators and couplers 
Railroad switch bperatbrs 

Taxicab drivers and chauffeurs / 
Lbngshbrewbrkers and stevedores ' 

£,iiV/io/esa/eflndflelai/rrsc/e 
i^ajaSSfsaA^aHstra^ 

-manageisishown.above)and.except^fiice managers . 

Retail managers'andadmlnlslraiors-exceptsales managers, 
departmeritheadsand^ 
Gasoline service statloiis 



_\, Mot'orvehiclesand_ap6essories 
Pharmacists / 

Relail sales woriters^ motor vetilcies and accessories 
Sales representatives, wholesale trade 
Shipfi^g ahijfeceiylrigd^^^ whplesaie trade 
Blue-collarworkersopervlsors, wholesale trade 

workejsahd^^ attendants 
Meatcuiiersandbutciiers 

T.MmeandMurmB . 
Stbck and bond sales agents 



5% 



3 
1D 
2 
9 
3 
6 
8 
6 
3 
5 



Source: l970CensDS of Population 
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63 



obiiht The first part applies to all industries; 
the secdiid jvt applies only within each 



Apt»rently it is by no means easy to ih- 
crease the representation of women in jobs 
wheie they constitute 10 percent or less of 
. the work fbite. The accoiiipanying table 
sutnttiarizes the CB Survey data with respect 
ta^^nies reporting progress on noD- 
traditlonatjobsthat were commonin jeverai 
different industries. Be overwheiming ma- 
jority of tile complies wii more San ten 
employees in each of the nontraditionai. oc- 
cupations reported no real improvement by 
1975 over- the situation reflected for women 
|n the 1970 Census fipes. Skilled blu^ col- 
lar jobs appr,to have been the most dif- 
ficult to ^ring women into, along- with 
semiskilled mine operative jote, andjobs-as 
truckirivers, welders and Jamecutters,- and 
apprentices. Only a iandfui of tlie com- 
panies reported tiiat tiieir 1975 work forces 
inJese jobs included a brgcr percentage of 
women than the 1970 Census percentages. 
Similarly only a handful of (he companies 
reported that they had been able to increase 
the proportion of women in these jobs by; 
more tHn 1 ixrcent of the total work force 
since 1970^ for example^ increasing the 
representation of women frOm, say, 3 per- 
aiit to iiiore thaii 4 percent. A greater 
number of successes were reported in mov- 
ing woirieii into such nontraditionai jobs as 
sales manager, drafting technician, engineer, 
warehouse laborer, janitor and guard. 

The successes reported in clianging tlie 
reproentation of women innontraditional 
jobs in specific industry classifications were 
even more scattered. The overwhelming ma- 



CbiMi>ANY REi>bRTS ON ElMPtOYMiNT FOFfSOME NONTRAbiTjONAUbBS 

Of ttie companies with 10 or more 
such jobs: 

msingthe 



1975 mrk 



%Femk . more //la/i 



Occupation 



in 1970CBnm %mmen 



mof9Mnl% 
oUtieMi 

sincelM 



Managers and Administrators; 

Sales managers (except in retail trade) 

Professional, Tectinlcal Workers: 
praftlng technicians . : 
Electrical and electronic technicians 
Engineers 



Cabinetmakers 

Carpenters 

Ejeclrlciatis 



Mectianics and repairers : 
Painters, construction and 

maiiiieiiaiw^ 
Plumbers and pipefitters • 



Delivery and route workers :: 
Pork lif t and lOw motor Operatives 
Mine operatives 
Truck drivers 
Welders and flamecutters 
Laborws; _- _^ _ 
Freighi and material handlers 
Warehouse laborers 

Service Workers; 

ijuardsiexceptin retail trade) 

Janitors(exceplinf 
insurance).. 
Apprentices (aii) 

Source: CB Survey 



3% 

7 
6 



31% 

15 
10 
16 



11 
7- 
3 
2 
3 

12 
17 

14 

28 
9 



38% 

27 
17 
21 



11 
11 
6 
3 
2 

14 
20 

19 
IB 



compw/es 

jm 

10 or more 

-inimj 



(179) 

ili 
(12.11 
(153) 

(17) 
(89) 

(126) 
(116) 
(151) 



(124) 

m 

(131) 
(116) 

(122) 
(132) 

(11^ 
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to repert, bat over a (jiiarter of the com- 
pi(s in durable and nondurable goods 
nonaMng and iii the tpl^rtatiohi 
onnnoniatons and other utilities caiegb^i 
didieport jtto^ in Incrosing the represen- 

^^^I'^^'^i^Nf'^noiis fldn^ 
tioiiai manageriai and administrative jobs. 
More than_ten nondurablejoods manufac- 
turing conipaies aisar^os^ progreis over 
the 1^0 figurw for chofis&and inore4han 
ten electric and gas utiities companies 
reported iprogrws for women meter 
leadeR. But for the r«t of the Jonglt of 
jobs shown on page 82 as being nontradi- 
tidnal, the available surv^ data offer no real 
reason to assiirae the eiiiployment pictiire for 
women was any different in 1975 than it had 
been in 1970. 

However, iii additibh to repbriing pro- 
gres on the 82 nontraditionaljobs listed on 
the CB Survey questionnaire, 77 companies 
indfcated there were other, iiibre specific 
kuids of jobs that had been nontraditional 
ones for women in their own Organizalibns 



wbric force haiincreascd by more than one 
, full pcrcentagc-pdnt-hy 1975; (In a (few cases 
' the reported increases were. in. the 2W0 
perceniage point raiige;) Among the jobs 
mentioned by several companies were; 

accountant 

actuary of actuaf iai student 
attorney 

chemical process operator 
cbiiipiiterprbgrammer 
computer systems analyst 
data-prbcessiiig machine bpef atbf 
departiiiehthead 
insurance-claims adjuster 
inSUraiice^salesapt 
insurance-sales representative 
insurance-underwriter 
internal auditor 
investment^nalyst 
marketinganalyst 

metertester 

personnel manager 

physician 

supervisor 



Of cbiirse, there is. iib particiilar reasbii to 
asssume that the representation of women 
will ultimately eiid iip at 30 to Ipcrcent of 
the work force for all iibntraditibnaljbbs: 
Tliere^are some of these jobs for which it is 
.^^y^^'ffi?*^' ^ 'J^velop a rationale as to 
why employment pari ty for men and wbmeii 
should not be achievRl. But there arc a 
number orother aontraditional jobs on 
which the greaier height^d more muscular 
physique of the average male might well put 

^^^^^^""85 ?emale at considerable disad- 
vantage; Nonetheiess,- as the courts have 
noted in interpreting the nondiscrimination 
laws, this fact shouldjiot preclude those in- 
dividual women , who. art interested and 
qualified for emplbyiiient in these jobs from 
being hired. The goal of ^nal «ra^opent 
opportunity for women requires. tSing into 
accoimt their changing qualifications, needs 
and desires; it does not, however, require 
forcing wbiiien tb accept jobs they do not 
want Or cahiiot perform well just to enable 
an einployer to achieve some "magic" 
number. 
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